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Potes. 


THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT'S PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

At the time of the Great Exhibition, in 1851, 
Twas one of a depitation from a number of per- 
sons in the City to Prince Albert, the leader of 
which was to be the Governor of the Bank of 
England. Half an hour before the time when we 
were to proceed to Windsor a change had to be 
made, another leader had to be found; and on 
our arrival at Windsor Castle I whispered to 
Colonel Grey that the Chairman of Lloyd’s had 
come in place of the Governor of the Bank, who 
was detained by unavoidable public business. 
This he communicated to the Prince, who smiled, 

, and said, “ Gentlemen, I am very glad to 

fe you,and shall be pleased to hear what you 
ire to say to me.” On this the Chairman 

: “Sir, we have come to place before your 
Royal Highness the views of many commercial 
men in the city of London in reference to the 
beating of applied science to the commerce and 
Manufactures of the country. I need not remind 
that science is now effecting important changes 
every department of industry, and that scientific 
Pfinciples are throughout superseding the old 
@mpirical rules of our forefathers. This is the 





case throughout in great manufactures and in 
little details. To take one single example, the 
anchor of a ship is a very simple thing, and yet in 
it use there are important principles involyed— 
important. principles have to be studied, to be 
considered.” 

Here the speaker made a slight pause, and the 
Prince, placing his hands together and bending 
forward with a very pleasant smile, said, “Oh, yes, 
I quite understand you. I know, for example, 
there are four leading points to study, the form of 
the anchor, its weight, the mode of its attachment 
to the vessel, and the character of the sea’s bottom.” 
And then were added a few telling practical remarks 
on the subject, showing that the Prince thoroughly 
understood what he was talking about. 

On our return to town, an hour later, the Chair- 
man said: “ Well, I was never before so com- 
pletely taken aback in my life. I thought I was 
going to give the Prince a lecture, but, before I 
could do it, he showed me that he understood my 
business quite as well as I did myself, and that 
he could explain it in a more simple and practical 
manner than I was able to do.” 

That which we all felt as very remarkable was 
not the fact that Prince Albert had evidently deep 
practical knowledge, but the evidence which his 
observations gave that his practical knowledge 
was practically available, and that his memory 
needed no refreshing. His knowledge was at his 
immediate command, and he required no time to 
turn his thoughts from the beautiful machinery of 
the Bank to the dragging of an anchor in a loose 
sea bottom. It is rarely that a Cabinet Minister 
can receive a deputation on any purely technical 
subject without some preparation ; but it shows 
a very remarkable mental power in the case of 
Prince Albert that he could thus, at » moment’s 
notice, grapple with the details of a subject which 
he had no previous idea would come before his 
notice. Epwarp Sotty. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 
CHARLES MATHEWS THE ELDER. 

When transcribing for a recent number of 
“N. & Q.” the passage containing the well-known 
definition of metaphysics, from one of the once 
celebrated “monopolylogues” of this eminent 
comedian, I made allusion to a little collection of 
Mathewsiana of which I happened to be the 
“fortunate possessor”; and I now proceed to carry 
out the idea which then suggested itself to me, of 
copying the full titles of the several humorous 
pieces of which it consists, as at once an interest- 
ing record, a contribution to the “ special biblio- 
graphies” of which it has been judiciously said 
that this serial is the fitting receptacle, and a 
slender supplement to the life-history of this 
accomplished gentleman, exquisite dramatic artist,, 
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and most amiable man. Perhaps FirzHopxixs 
will be able to supply deficiencies from his own 
gathering, and other collectors may lend their 
assistance in rendering the list complete. 


1. The O. P. Songster for 1810, containing all the 
O. P. songs that have made their appearance on this 
occasion, &c. To which are added a new comic song of 
The Exciseman Out-witted, and Mr. Mathews's celebrated 
song of Bartholomew Fair, never before published. 
London, printed by W. Evans. Price sixpence. 8vo. 
pp. 28. With folding coloured etching, “* Cruikshank 
del.” 

2. Memoirs of the Youthful Days of Mr. Mathews, the 
celebrated comedian, now performing with the most un- 
euiied success at the Theatre Royal, English Opera 

ouse, Strand ; interspersed with most laughable tales, 
anecdotes, and original comic songs, including the truly 

pular ~— of Stratford on a Market Day; An Irish 
Rubber at Whist ; Volunteer Field Day and Sham Fight ; 
with all the speaking, &c.; the London Green Rooms ; 
with invitations, &c,; Trade Chusing, &c. London, pub- 
lished by Duncombe, &c. Price sixpence. 8vo. pp. 24. 
With coloured folding frontispiece, Mr. Mathews as 
“ Monsieur Zephyr,” &c. 

3. Mathews in America ! a New Dramatic At Home, 
written for and intended to be delivered by Mr. Mathews 
Abroad; containing a new budget of songs, tales, and 
anecdotes. Prologue extraordinary, Major Longbow, 
Alderman Hubble-Bubble, Lollypop Smith, and other 
life-stock importations—Essay on Man—Theatres and 
Theatricals—Original Anecdotes of Cooke ; York Com- 
pany ; Caleb Callout’s Annotations on Shakspeare (song). 
An Actor's Progress—Dramatic Morality (song). Master 
Diggory Flourish and his Mama—Sketches from Nature, 
Character—Doctor Tadpole, an Artist in Distemper— 
Recitations and Cross Readings; a Genuine Receipt for 
Story Telling warranted to perform a Cure—Exit Diggory 
and Family—The Rosciomania (song). Dramatic Diffi- 
culties—Manager Varnish and Company—New Candi- 
dates for Othello and Richard the Third—First and Last 
Appearances—Country Theatricals, Father Duckweed, 
a Theatrical Amateur—Bumpkin Criticism, and Mac- 
beth’s Soliloquy—Theatrical Descriptions and Musical 
Finale. Published by Duncombe, &c. 8vo. pp. 20. With 
folding coloured frontispiece, exhibiting Mr. Mathews in 
four characters. 

4. The Theatrical Album; or Comedian at Home, 
being an excellent collection of recitations, comic tales, 
new songs, kc. Containing among many choice and rare 
those singing at the Theatres Royal, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, Sadler's Wells, Surrey, Cobourg, Astley’s, 
Lyceum, &c., including sketches from Mr. Mathews’s 
entertainment of Air, Earth, and Water, as delivered by 
him at the Theatre Royal English Opera House; Major 
Longbow, the modern Munchansen, White Lies and the 
Pastry Cook's shop—Reascent—Munchausen in Nubibus 
—Telescopic Observations—Chinese Jugglers versus the 
Indian Jugglers—Skein of Cotton Thread—The Polly 
Packet, Adventures in the East Indies—Heat of the Sun 
—Duel—Death of the Buffalo—Ship’s Cow a Wet Nurse 
—Voyage Home, &c. Also the favourite song of Sweet 
Kitty Clover. The Brown Sow, a Parody—Ned Nappy, 
now singing by Mr. Wilkinson— Parody on Lord Byron's 
Corsair, a Tale—Scotch Courtship, or the Kirk of Birnie- 
bouzie, When thy Bosom heaves the Sigh—Hookey 
Walker's Adventures, Birth, Courtship, and Marriage, a 
favourite Comic Recitation and Song, sung, &c., by Mr. 
Wilkinson—The Little Yorkshire Doctor and his Tall 
Wife—Yes, my Love, Yes—Theatrical Eccentricities, a 
favourite Comic Recitation—Country Commissions, Comic 
Song—The Drunken Sailors—The Little Blue-Tailed 





Fly, or the Fish in Jeo y, Comic Song—Oh, what 
can com While yet Youth’s careless Pulses play, &e. 
Embellished with a ‘coloured characteristic likeness of 
Mr. Mathews from Air, Earth, and Water. Published 
by Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 24. 

5, The Theatrical iibum (the second collection); or 
Comedian at Home, &c. Containing, &e., Daniel 
O’Rourke’s Dream, Ascent to the Moon. on an Eagle's 
Back—Adventures with the Man in the Moon—Descent 
from the Moon into a Carpet at Margate, &c., Cockney 
Sportsmen, Law Case, Flash versus Pan—Logic—Fright- 
ening Fish—First of September, &c. Favourite Comic 
Song of Life of Don Giovanni—The Bermondsey Tanner. 
or when to draw a Hide—Celebrated Song of the Steam 
Packet. Betty Martin, or the Chimney Sweeper’s Fall 
with Chimney-pot and all,a favourite Recitation—The 
original and favourite Recitation of Four Eyes, or What's 
become of my Moses? Also the celebrated Song of Oh 
what a Town, what a wonderful Metropolis! The original 
Song. as sung by Mr. Emery, of Sheep's Eyes, or Neddy 
Noodle’s Courtship,—and the very favourite Recitation 
of Ralph Rosy'’s Rambles in Search of his Sweetheart, 
&c. Published by Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 24. With 
— etching of Mr. Mathews as “ Mr. Theophilus 

ulip. 

6. The Theatrical Album; or Comedian at Home 
(third collection), &c. Containing, &c., Lady's Album; 
Remarkable Persons—Little Extracts from Great Poete— 
Autographs— Monsieur Arc en Ciel’s Essay on Ballooning 
—Also the very celebrated Song of Air-Ballooning; 
White Lies—Mr. Guffin and the Hermitage—Miss 
Guffin—Blue Stockings—Mrs. Damper—Perils of Bal- 
looning—A Job's Comforter—Also the famous Comic 
Song of The First of September ; Citizens Mr. and Mrs. 
Capsicum at Margute— Domestic Dialogue— Mispronun- 
ciation—Barnaby Thwack the Donkey Driver—Danger 
of Non-Aspiration of an H—An Attorney's Bill; a New 
Parody—The Comic Tale of the One-Handed Actor—The 
Celebrated Recitation of the Boiled Pig; the very 
Popular and Celebrated Comic Song of the King and the 
Coronation ; Old England and the People ; sung by Mr. 
Knight in the Coronation ; the Good Old Days of Adam 
and Eve; sung by Mr. Wilkinson; Biddy Twist and 
Billy Paine, sung by Mr. Harley, &c. Published by 
Duncombe, &c. 8vo. pp. 24. With coloured etching of 
Mr. Mathews as “ Mrs. Tulip.” 

7. The Theatrical Album; or Comedian at Home 
(fourth collection complete), &c. Containing, Xc., the very 
celebrated Comic Song of The Dejeune at St. Peters, as 
sung by Mr. Mathews, with all the speaking, &c. Mar- 
gate Pier—Mr. Paul Pinnacle the Quality Tag—Nice 
Distinctions—his system shewn up—Paul Pinnacle’s 
Code of Cuts!!! Cut celestial, Cut infernal, and Cut 
direct —The famous Comic Song of The Margate Library, 
with all the speaking, &c.—New Place of Amusement— 
most laughable Epitaph transplanted to a Lady's Album 
—Curious Effects of the Cheltenham Waters, &c.—The 
Lad with the Carrotty Poll; or Red Hair better than 
no Hair at all,assung with great applause by Mr. Knight 
—The New Batch of Cakes, or all Cakes alike, a Comic 
Song—The Bunch of Grapes, or Fuddle ’em in a Fuss, 
a new Comic Song—The only correct copy ever printed 
of the famous comic Recitation of the Musical Butcher; 
a Drop in the Eye, a Parody on Love in the Heart:— 
Mr. Mathews’s Farewell Address, June 16, 1821, &e. 
Published by Duncombe. 8vo. pp. 24. With coloured 
etching of Mr. Mathews as “‘ Monsr. Jew-Singe.” " 

8. Mathews's New Budget of Fun; or Multum in 
Parvo, containing all the whim, frolic, and eccentricity 
in his Mail-Coach Adventures, with a number of popular 
introductory comic songs from his Trip to Paris, 
many Musical Treats attached to the same, together 
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with the highly-approved Travels in Air, Earth, and 


Water, and the necessary songs to the same. Inter- 
rsed with a variety of humorous songs, &c. Derby, 
Thomas Richardson, &c., 1835, 12mo. pp. 216. With 
coloured folding plate. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 
elie (To be continued.) 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“Krye Hewry VIII,” Act ut. sc. 2.— 
* But in this point 
All his tricks founder, and he brings his physic 
After his patient's death.” 
Compare Eschines, In Ctesiphont., Or. iii. p. 86, 
edit. Steph. :— 

* > _ e > ‘ , , 

trata érepwriv pe, ws eyo wrvOdvopar peddet 
[é AnpooGévys]. ris a v ein TOLOVTOS LaTpus, GOTLS 
7 vOTOUVTL pmeTASY pev aaGevovyTe pydev ovp- 
BovAevor teAeuTyTavTos de avtov ¢AGwv «is Ta 
évara dreFtor TpoS TOVS OiKelovs & ExiTHOEVTAS 
vyeys av eyeveTo. 

Demosthenes, De Cor., p. 307, edit. Reisk :— 
dorep dv ei tus iatpds doBevovor pev Tots 
Kapvovow €lowy 429) A€you pn de decxvvor 0 wy 
dropevEovTar TV vomwov, €redr de TeAcvTH TELE 
Tis aiTov Kal Ta vomt(oueva avto épotTo, 
axoAovbov éxi Td pvijpa dueEioe “ei Td Kai Td 
éroinoey a vVOpwros ovroot,” ovK av aréOavev. 
M.Fab. Quintilianus, Declamationes, “Cadaveribus 
Pasti : Pro Civibus,” Deel. xii. p. 140, Oxon., 1675 : 
“Quid quod medicina mortuorum sera est.” Le 
Roux de Lincy, Prov. Frang., t. ii. p. 240, Par., 
1859, Ser. xiv.: “Aprés la mort le médecin” 
(“Pieces sur le Connétable de Luynes,” xvii* 
siécle), cf. t. i. p. 265. Dict. de PAc., ed. 1835. 

In the same way St. Chrysostom says, after 
Demosthenes, w.s.:— 

ovre tatpol, TOU KdpvovTos areAO6vTos’ GAN’ 
Gpovar pev woAAdxis, Ste TO Kal Td rorpoa 
exp, tavra Se etx Kat parnv.—Hom. ix. in 
ep. ad Cor. ii., cap. iv. ad fin., Opp., tom. x. p. 504e, 
edit. Ben. 

“Por neither can sailors, when the ship hath gone to 
pieces, and hath sunk, thereafter be of any service; nor 
physicians, when the patient is departed ; but they will 
often say indeed, that so and so ought to have been done; 
but all is fruitless and in vain.”—Oz. Tr. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


“Disarrornten,” “ Hamuet,” 1. 5,77 (5° S. xii. 
163.)—The explanation (Johnson’s) usually given 
of this word as =“ unprepared,” is undoubtedly 
somewhat vague as compared with the preceding 
and succeeding “unhousel’d” and “unaneled.” 
Perhaps it may be thought that it gains in defi- 
niteness if we receive it as “unprepared by,” or 
“unfurnisbed with,” the viaticum and extreme 
unction. The Roman Catholic critic’s explanation 
gives a still more definite sense and better meaning, 











and being more like, as well as more worthy of, 
Shakespeare, I would but for one thing readily 
adopt it. My ignorance stays me. What autho- 
rity or other example is there for the use, technical 
or otherwise, of “disappointed” in the sense of 
unshriven, or of “appoint” in the sense of shrive ? 

The critic in his last paragraph betrays, I think, 
a consciousness of this crevice in his armour. He 
admits that “ appointment” in Measure for Measure 
might include “all the sacraments that could be 
received,” &c. “ But in Hamlet it must be re- 
stricted to confession, because the other sacraments 
are mentioned.” Q. E. D.! 

I would add that both Fabian and Holinshed 
speak of men being deprived of honseling and 
aneling, but say nothing of confession or of its 
want. B. NicHotson, 


“Scamets,” “ Tempest,” 11. 2 (5% S. xii. 4.)— 
Can this word be connected with the verb scamble, 
meaning primarily “seize,” “adhere to firmly,” 
and secondarily “sponge on”? If so, what more 
likely than that, as J. D. suggests, the word scamel 
should be applied to such a shellfish as the limpet ? 
Is scamble of general, local, or merely slang usage ? 
Rosing’s Anglo-Danish Dictionary is the only 
work in which I recollect having observed the 
word. The Scandinavian synonyms by which it 
is translated suggested its meaning as given above. 
The word scamble can, however, scarcely have the 
derivation which J. D. ascribes to the noun which 
Shakspeare uses in the passage quoted. 

Nicontar CU. Scuov, Jun. 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


“THE UNDISCOVERED country,” &c, “ Ham- 
LeT.”—Will any of your Shakesperian readers 
explain the apparent anomaly of Hamlet speaking 
of 

“ The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 

when his father’s ghost had given him evidence to 
thecontrary? Steevens’s and Johnson’s explanations 
are unsatisfactory, and I do not see that those 
based on theological distinctions between Hell and 
Hades are much better. Can it be considered 
that Shakespere purposely introduced the con- 
tradiction as indicative of Hamlet’s irresolute and 
illogical type of character ? 

Broxbourne. 


“To MAKE A MAN,” &c., “Tempsst,” 11. 2 (5 
S. xii. 23.)—I should like to suggest to J. D. that 
the fact of his never having seen any explanation 
of this phrase may arise from the fact that it must 
be well known to every man, woman, and child 
between John o’ Groat’s and Land’s End. 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 


“CLack-pIsH,” “ Measure ror Mgasure.”— 
“His use was to put a ducat in her clack-dish,” 
Act iii. sc. 2, 1. 134. Mr. Syer Cuming has an 
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interesting paper on the beggar’s clicket in the 

recently issued part of the Journal of the British 

Archeological Association (vol. xxxv. p. 106). 
Wituiam Georce Brack. 


“Mvcn Apo anour Norurne,” Act tr. sc. 1.— 

** Benedick. God keep your ladyship still in that mind ! 
so some gentleman or other shall ‘scape a predestinate 
scratched face. 

“ Beatrice. Scratching could not make it worgee, an 
*twere such a face as yours were.” 
I suggest the reading of this passage should be, 
“Scratching could not make it worse, an ’twere 
such a face as you wear.” F. 


“ Arm-caunt” (5% §, xii. 
Ain., vi. 881 :— 
“Seu spumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos.” 
P. J. F. Gantition, 


163.)—Cf. Verg., 


Joun Evetyn anp oTHeR Evetyns.—As a 
new edition of Evelyn’s Diary is promised, a few 
notes on the author may be seasonable. He has 
verses (Whitehall, Dec. 15, 1682) before Creech’s 
Lucretius. His book of the three impostors 
(Fabricii Opuse., 48, n.). English letters to him 
in Merici Casauboni Zpistole, n. 14, p. 20, and 
n. 17, p. 25. Original letter on the culture and 
improvement of the English tongue (Gent. Mag., 
Ixvii. 218-9). See Bentley’s Correspondence, 
ed. Wordsworth. He was “yet hearty” in July, 
1702 (Dr. Ri. Richardson’s Corresp., Yarmouth, 
1835, p. 57). A letter (Covent Garden, Feb. 4, 
1659-60) in Peck, Historical Pieces, p. 73 seq. 
Puttick & Simpson sold on March 7, 1873, art. 
1130, a lot which is fully described in the cata- 
logue. Part of the description is as follows :— 

“ Officium Sanctw & Individue Trinitatis ; or privat 
Deuotions and Offices, composed and collected by John 
Evelyn, for his Annuall and Quotidian Use, with calendar 
table, etc. Manuscript, very beautifully written by 
Richard Hoar | Diary, ed. 1827, ii. 10, ‘ My servant, Ri. 
Hoare, an incomparable writer of several hands’}. Old 
crimson morocco, with crest, and John Evelyn's mono- 

¢gram on the back, and the eight corners of sides of the 

binding, 1650, 12mo. A book of prayers composed by 
him and presented to Mrs. Godolphin, his ‘most ex- 
cellent and estimable friend,’ with motto and device in 
his autograph at bottom of title,‘ Un Dieu, Un Amy.’ 
On the first fly-leaf is written, ‘Remember with what 
importunity you desired this book of your Friend. 
Remember me for it in your Prayers.’”’ 

See “N. & Q.,” 4™ S. x. 13, 163; Acta Eru- 
ditorum, 1698, p. 338 (Evelyn’s Numismata) ; 
R. Freart, Parallel of Anc. and Modern Archi- 
tecture, translated by J. E., 1707, fol, portr. and 

lates ; Bp. Cosin’s Corresp. (Surtees Soc.). One 

velyn M.P., Beloe’s Sexagenarian, ii. 181-4, 
Sir John Evelyn, patron of Long Ditton, Calamy, 
Account, 666, 667. Joun E. B. Mayor. 





Tar Porr Lavreate anv tHE Kwicurts of 
THE Rounp Tasie.— Now that the writings of 
Tennyson and critiques thereon are occupying so 
much space in “N. & Q.,” it may not be out of 
place or uninteresting to direct attention to g 
marked use of certain terms throughout the 
Arthurian poems of the Laureate, which has not, 
so fur as my observation goes, been hitherto 
noticed. 

In the Idylis of the King, from first to last, 
although reference to “the Round Table” neces- 
sarily occurs frequently—about thirty times—the 
expression “ Table Round” is uniformly employed 
with a single exception. This exception is found 
in the last idyll, “The Passing of Arthur,” to- 
wards the close, where the following line occurs :— 

* But now the whole Round Table is dissolved.” 
In every other instance we find “‘ Table Round.” 
It is certainly worth inquiry whether this form of 
expression is casual or designed ; and the fre 
quency, or rather constancy, of its employment 
would seem to preclude the former supposition, 
If such use of the words be designed, coming as 
it does from such a master of the English tongue 
and so accurate an employer of words as the writer, 
what may have been his intention in the case? 

I venture to suggest this as a reason. In almost 
every passage where the words “Table Rceund” 
occur— indeed, perhaps in every one instance—in 
the Arthurian poems, they will bear the meaning 
of the occupants of the Table, King Arthur's 
knights, not the Round Table itself. If the pas- 
sages referred to be consulted, this meaning of the 
words will be at once perceived in them, and, 
moreover, a suitability of their being so employed 
will be perceivable. In the last passage, above 
quoted, the reference to the Table itself will, I 
think, also be recognized and appear equally suit- 
uble to the subject. M. 


Waite Kvwicurs Lisrary.—Subsequent to 
the memorable.sale of the Roxburgh library in 
1812, one scarcely less remarkable took place 
in June, 1819, that of White Knight’s library, by 
Mr. Evans of Pall Mall. The many fine and rare 
specimens which this library contained from the 
presses of Caxton, Pynson, and Wynkyn de Worde; 
the splendid collection of books, with the un- 
common occurrence of some of them supposed, some 
allowed to be, unique, produced a most extra 
ordinary degree of interest in the literary and 
bibliographical world. The most remarkable day 
of sale (June 5, 1819) was that fixed on for the 
following lot : “Boccacio, Il Decamerone (Venezia), 
per Christoval Valdorfer di Ratisfona. mcocc.Xxxt.” 
This book, the first edition, had been purchased by 
the Duke of Marlborough, at the sale of the late 
Dake of Roxburgh’s books, for the enormous sum 
of 2,2601.! Notwithstanding the publicity of this 





Cambridge. 


fact, all researches throughout Europe to procure 
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another copy of the same edition had proved | authorities and also to Museum readers. The two 


entirely fruitless ; this volume still continued to 
be the only known perfect copy of that edition. 
Besides its merits as unique, it contains many 
important readings which have not been followed 
jin any subsequent editions. Never, perhaps, in 
this country, or in any other, was so great an 
interest excited about the fate of a book. Its 
extreme rarity, the enormous price it had realized 
at the Roxburgh sale, and the anxiety to see who 
would be the fortunate purchaser on this occasion, 
were irresistible attractions. Immediately after 
the last lot preceding the Decameron all became 
eager anxiety, and as soon as the clerk had, with 
difficulty, brought the book to the table, every one 
pressed forward to obtain a sight. The cry then 
became general for “ hats off,” which was complied 
with. Mr. Evans then addressed. the company in 
a most elaborate and eloquent speech, and he con- 
cluded amid loud plaudits. The biddings then 
commenced. Mr. Rodd, bookseller, put the book 
up at 100/.; there were forty-six biddings, and 
the last bidders, at 875 guineas, were Messrs. 
Longman & Co. of Paternoster Row. The biddings 
chiefly lay with Mr. Triphook, the bookseller, and 
Mr. Griffith, for Messrs. Longman & Co. Earl 
Spencer was present, but did not bid more than 
two or three times, though he was the Duke of 
Marlborough’s competitor at the Roxburgh sale. 
I “made a note” of the above many years ago, 
and the account will be found, in extenso, in 
Curiosities for the Ingenious, published by Thomas 
Boys, Ludgate Hill, 1821. Frepx. Rue. 


“Tuesaurus Episroticus Catvintanus.”—I 
received this morning (Sept. 22) from Dr. Reuss 
a letter, of which I send the following transcript, 
as you may be willing to print it as an example of 
the good work which “ N. & Q.” effects (see ante, 
p. 205) :-— 

** Neuhof, Strasbourg, Sept. 18, 1879. 
_ “Most honoured Sir,—I thank you for the communica- 
tion of your note on some errata in our Thesaurus Cal- 
vinianus. Your corrections are all evidently such as 
must be admitted without the least hesitation, and it is 
only too late to make them profitable to our readers. 
As to the erratum in the names of Cambridge and Canter- 
bury, I wonder where you can have found it, for I do 
know very well the Latin names for both those towns, 
from the famous Codex Cantabrigiensis and the more 
celebrated Anselmus Cantuariensis. After all, scholars 
as you will be kind enough to forgive even a greater 
number of sins of that description in a work of such 
extent and containing so many particularities. I am, 

Sir, with all my heart, yours, Epw. Revss.” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge, 


Booxs not at tae British Museum: a Goop 
Svecestion.—Would it not be a good plan if 
readers of “ N. & Q.” would record from time to 
time the books not obtainable at the British 
Museum? This would be of service to the Museum 





following books I cannot find in the catalogue :— 

1. The Rhymed Chronicle of Edward Manlove con- 
cerning the Liberties and Customs of the Lead Mines 
within the Wapentake of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Edited 
by Thomas Tapping, with Glossary and Notes.—Manlove’s 
original edition is in the Museum. 

2. A Translation of Leo’s Rectitudines Singularum Per- 
sonarum. By B. Williams, F.S.A.—I have only seen this 
mentioned: query, was it published? 

G. L. Gomme. 


Suampoornc.—What hairdressers call sham- 
pooing, which is, of course, not shampooing at all, 
but only hairwashing with certain appliances, is an 
affair of very recent date. I have it on the autho- 
rity of my hairdresser here (no mean authority) 
that it was introduced as a novelty about thirty 
years ago. There is, however, evidence that a 
process precisely similar was in use in the barbers’ 
shops in Germany (and we may suppose in Eng- 
land also) early in the sixteenth century. 

The designs of Jost Amman are well known. 
He was born at Zurich in 1539, and in 1560 re- 
moved to Nuremberg, where he produced woodcuts, 
characterizetl by great accuracy of drawing and 
correctness of detail, with such rapidity that one of 
his pupils averred that his master produced a “ hay- 
waggon load of them in four years.” One of these 
spirited pictures represents a barber's shop, probably 
in Nuremberg. In front is seen the barber’s chair 
with a customer in it being shaved, while in the 
background is shown another customer undergoing 
the process of hairwashing. A fixed basin is 
apparently built against the wall (as at the present 
day). This is approached by three steps, on the 
uppermost of which the victim is represented kneel- 
ing with his head over the basin. A bracket pro- 
jecting from the wall supports, at a considerable 
height, a hemispherical bucket, through the per- 
forated bottom of which the water flows with which 
the barber’s apprentice operates upon the well- 
lathered and bullet-looking head of the patient. 
How the flow from the bucket is regulated does 
not appear. The whole process thus depicted 
by Jost Amman is exactly what may be seen and 
experienced any day in Piccadilly. A copy of the 
woodcut in question is given in Knight’s Pictorial 
Shakspere, in illustration of the passage touching 
“the barber’s chair” in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
Act ii. se. 2. Avex. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Members or HARVARD COLLEGE INCORPORATED 
at Oxrorp.—The following entries respecting 
members of this college are recorded in Anthony 
i Wood’s MS., E 6, “List of Bachelors of Arts 
from 1505.” As they are of a very early date, a 
note of their existence will probably be valued by 
the historians of that college :— 

1655, Maii 31. Joshuas Ambrose nuper Coll. Har- 
vardini Cantabrigie in Nova Anglia alumnus et Art. 
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Bac. ibidem incorporatus erat buic vniversitati: nunc e 

Coll. Pemb. vide inter magistros hoc anno ad finem. 
“1657, June 11. Jonathan Willoughby Nov. Hospic. 

_ New [nn Hall} per 3 annos in Academia Cant. in 


Nova Anglia studuit. 
Geo. C. Boase. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, 8. W, 


PARLIAMENTS OF 1571 AND 1572.—It is perhaps 
worth noting that in the recently issued blue-book 
containing a “ List of Parliaments and Return of 
Members, 1213-1702,” the Parliament which 
(according to Browne Willis) commenced April 2, 
1571, and lasted to May 29 following, is entirely 
omitted. The Parliament of 1572 has heretofore 
been thought to have dissolved March 18, 1580. 
The new return extends it to April 9, 1583. 

W. D. Pix. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Havuntep Hovuses.—In an interesting paper on 
“Recollections of Old Burnley” (Lancashire), by 
Mr. Charles, Librarian, read on September 9, 1879, 
to the Literary and Scientific Club in that town, 
occur the following bits of folk-lore :— 

** Like many old houses, Bridge End House [ Burnley] 
was said to be haunted, but I never ascertained in what 
shape the boggart came. A superstition strongly pre- 
vailed re!ative to the bridge; it was thoroughly believed 
by many that if three funerals went over it in one day 
something terrible would happen. There isan old legend 
which says that the body of a murdered man was buried 
in the foundation of some part of the walls. Hugh 
Miller, in his Schools and Schoolmasters, says that while 
working as a stonemason in a remote part of Scotland 
he visited the ruins of Craighouse, a grey fantastic rag of 
a castle, which the people of the neighbourhood firmly 
believed to be haunted by its goblin—a miserable-looking, 
grey-headed, grey-bearded old man, who might be seen 
late in the evening. or early in the morning, peering out 
through a narrow slit or shot-hole at the chance passenger. 
Hugh Miller also says that he met with a sunburnt herd- 
boy who was tending his cattle under the shadow of the 
old castle wall. He began to ask the lad whose apparition 
he thought it was that could continue to haunt a building 
whose last inhabitant had been long since forgotten. 
* Oh, they're saying,’ was the reply, ‘it’s the spirit of the 
man who was killed on the foundation stone, soon after 
it was laid, and then built intil the wa’ by the masons, 
that he might keep the castle by coming back again ; 
an’ they're saying that a’ varra auld hooses i’ the country 
had murderit men builded intil them i’ that way, and 
that all o’ them hev their bogie.’” 

Jonny W. Bone. 


“Lone reaTHers.”—Is this bit of ironical slang 
worth preserving? An old man, lately emerged 
from what we North-countrymen call the “ Bastile,” 
objected in my hearing to that institution, because, 
inter alia, “you had to sleep there on long feathers,” 
that is, upon bedding stuffed with straw. A. 


“ TiiusionaBLe.”—It is well to note new words 





when they appear. I never met with the above 
till to-day, and hope that I may never come across | 
it again. The quotation is from a contemporary, | 
dated Sept. 6, 1879 (I am not hard-hearted | 


enough to give a more precise reference) : “One 
who had been in the maturity of his powers and 
reputation when these illusionable youths were 
in their cradles.” ANoy, 


“Tatiet,” a West-country Worp.—In a 
review of Miss Helen Mathers’s novel My Lady 
Green Sleeves, a week or two ago, the Daily News 
said : “ We should like to know what a ‘ tallet’ is, 
because Miss Mathers alludes to it familiarly 
several times.” Had the critic been «a West- 
countryman, or asked such a one, he would have 
learnt that “ talilet” is nothing more than hay-loft, 
In my younger days I should have used it as I did 
the word “spreathe” (a West-country verb to 
express the effect of cold on the skin), without a 
thought of its being unintelligible in the East. 

C. T. B. 


Reputep Centenartaxs.—I extract the fol- 
lowing from the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
Aug. 29, 1879 :— 

“There was interred on Tuesday, in the cemetery at 
Port Glasgow, a woman named Jean Haggerty. She 
had reached her 101st year, and had lived in the town 
for upwards of half a century. Some years »go a woman 
named Shand, who lived in Sinclair's Close, died at the 
advanced age of 105 years.” 

Perhaps some one in the neighbourhood of Port 
Glasgow will investigate these cases. 
Epwarp J. Tar.or, F.S.A.Newe. 


In the Halifax parish registers, under 1568, 
is found : “ Roger brook of Halyfux sepult* xi day 
of Decéber of the age of vi score & xiij yeare.” 
Also, Nov. 10, 1721, John Roberts, in his 114th 
year ; also, April 8, 1742, Ann Parrot, Skir. (iz. of 
Skircoat), widow, aged above 100 years. + 


Hererorpsuire Worns.—The writer of the 
article on Herefordshire in the Quarterly Review 
for July, 1879, p. 180, says that amongst curious 
words and phrases not noticed in Sir G. C. Lewis's 
Glossary of Provincial Words are the verb to plot, 
i.e. to throw sods or clods at » person, and the 
expression “Three months all-so a fortnight,” for 
“Two months and a half.” All-so=all but. 

Joun CaurcHitt SIKES. 


“With BRAINS, stR.”—This reply, to one who 
impertinently questioned him concerning the 
vehicle with which he mixed his colours, is attri- 
buted to Opie. A similar repartee is ascribed to 
Etty, though, as recorded in Gilchrist’s Life of 
William Etty, R.A. (vol. ii. p. 191), it was not 
as terse and not as true as that of the earlier 
Academician :— 

** Young painters were continually teasing Etty about 
his ‘medium '"—that all-important point with a certain 
class of studenta. ‘Tell them,’ Etty would eay, a 
deal bothered by the subject—‘tell them the only medium 
I use is brains.”” 

Sr. SwitHs. 
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Queries. 

[We muet request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Latixs Verses (?) at Wincnester.—The com- 
pilerof Murray’s Handbook for Surrey, Hampshire, 
&ec. (second ed., 1865), in describing Winchester, 
wentions the visit paid to that city by Henry VIII. 
and Charles V., on which occasion, he says, the 
following verses were composed and placed beneath 
Arthur's Round Table :— 

“Carolus et Henricus vivant; defensor uterque, 
Henricus fidei, Carolus ecclesiz.” 
The first line is not a verse at all, but a jumble of 
false quantities. No rearrangement er modifica- 
tion of the words can ever make them scan. Is 
avy reader of “ N. & Q.” able to furnish a correct 
version of these lines an? say where it is to be 
found ? J. Dixon. 


“Tae Macaroni Macazine.”—In a Norfolk 
farmhouse I lately came across a torn and imperfect 
copy of a magazine which I am told is very scarce, 
and the name of which is probably known to few 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” The title-page runs 
thus :— 

“The Macaroni and Theatrical Magazine, or Monthly 
Register of the Fashions and Diversions of the Times ; 
conducted upon a much more Elegant and Liberal Plan 
than any other Work of the Kind hitherto Published. 
london: Printed for the Author and Sold by John 
Williams, next the Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street, 1772.” 

In some of the later numbers or parts, dated 
1773, it alters the above title, and calls itself the 
Macaroni, Scavoir Vivre, and Theatrical Magazine. 
It does not seem to have run beyond one volume. 
Its contents are miscellaneous and rather broad 
and humorous, but it contains some portraits of 
statesmen and other distinguished personages. 
What is known of its career, and who was its 
editor? Does its name survive in the shape of any 
reference or allusion to its pages in other works ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue Scorcu Tartay.—Can any reader refer me 
to the periodical in which I read some years since 
un interesting article on this subject, based on 
& book which the reviewer denounced us not to be 
relied upon ? tT. fT. &. 

Bisnorp Gray’s Linrary, Capetown.—What 
provision has been made by the imperial or colonial 
government for the preservation of the valuable 
library and rare MSS. bequeathed by the late 
Bishop Gray to the Cape Colony? W. M. M. 


Portrait or Marcaret Patren, a RePuTeD 
Centexanian.—Who was Margaret Patten? I 
saw last week a beautiful engraving of a portrait 





| 

of her. The account I got of the picture was, 
|“ The original is in St. Margaret’s Workhouse, 
| Westminster. She was an old Scotchwoman, 
made broth for James I., and lived to be 136.” 
I have no doubt the question has been asked be- 
fore, but I should like to know who was the painter 
of the picture and who the engraver. 

C. Pickerine CLARKE. 


“La Spapa pv’Honore.” By Primo Damas- 
chino. With portrait of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of 
Tyrone.—I should be glad to be able to become 
possessed of the above. N. O. G. 


A Provers.—Ina MS. written at the beginning 
of the last century I find the following mentioned 
as a proverb then current in the Borders : “ Racabo 
undes, quoth the Laird of Bemersyde, when he 
broke a bearemeall cake on a feast day.” I have 
failed to find any one who can explain the italicized 
words. Perhaps Mr. J. R. Haic or some other 
reader of “N. & Q.” may be able to do so. 

Joun Russet. 

Galashiels, N.B. 


“Her! Her!”—What is the meaning of this 
expression in George Eliot’s work J'heophrastus 
Such ? Crapavp. 


Avutnorsuir or “ Vestices or Creation.”—Is 
anything known with certainty of the authorship 
of the »bove work? In its notice of the late 
Sir R. Vyvyan, the Times, about a month ago, 
treated the notion that he was the author as un- 
founded or disproved. A once intimate acquaint- 
ance of Sir R. Vyvyan has, however, lately 
expressed to me his belief that the book was really 
written by him. C. C. M. 


Portrait oF Queen CaTnertve Parr.—Mr. 
Cundall, in his Hans Holbein, just published in 
Messrs. Low’s series of “ Illustrated Biographies 
of Great Artists,” says: “ After a short interval 
the king married a widow, Lady Catherine Parr. 
There is no portrait of her which we can trace to 
Holbein.” I have an undated engraving by W. C. 
Edwaeds, said to be from a portrait of Queen 
Catherine painted by Holbein. It is inscribed : 
“To Dawson Turner, Esqre., A.M., F.R.S., this 
print, from a painting now in his possession, but 
which had remained till the last ten years un- 
interruptedly in the Parr family, is respectfully 
inscribed by his very humble serv‘, W. C. 
Edwards.” Where is this portrait now, and what 
claim has it to authenticity ? 

D. Barron BricutTweEtt. 


Tue Story or THE ENGLISHMAN, THE FRENCH- 
MAN, AND THE GerMaNn who were to write about 
the camel, and how the German retired to his 
study, and evolved an idea of the camel out of his 
| inner consciousness, is too well known to need 
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telling, but I do not know where it first appeared 
or who told it. I have an idea it appeared in the 
Quarterly Review when Plancus was consul, and 
that Robert Southey was the teller, but I should 
like to have the idea confirmed or corrected. 

A. H. Curistie. 


Sin Watrer Scorr.—According to Mr. Lock- 
hart and other authors, this notable novelist was 
born at Edinburgh, August 15, 1771, when the 
geocentric position of Mercury was the first face 
of Virgo, his House ; and so it was in the case of 
the Rey. E. Irving, the preacher, and in that of 
Simpson, the mathematician, whose horoscope is 
contained in the Annual Register for 1764. Is 
there any authentic statement of Sir Walter’s time 
of birth? In his introduction to Guy Mannering, 
quoted in my Plea for Urania, he disclaimed 
personal knowledge of the time. C. C. 


Rosert Sourney, M.P.—It is well known by 
readers of Southey’s life that he was returned to 
Parliament in 1826 for Downton, but almost 
immediately was unseated or accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. I am told by a collector of autographs 
that he never would exercise his privilege of 
franking letters. Is this true, and, if so, what was 
his motive for refusing ? ScrvurarTor, 


Otp Hovses with Secret Cnampers, &c.— 
Can any one tell me of any old mansions, manor 
houses, &c., in England that have secret chambers, 
concealed apartments, staircases or passages con- 
trived in the thickness of the walls, hiding places 
entered by trap doors or sliding panels, or any 
other intricate internal arrangement ? A. F 

[See “ Priests’ Hiding-places” in our 1" and 2" Series, 
passem. | 

Extspen Caurcu, Nortraumpertanp.—At the 
recent restoration of Elsden Church, Northumber- 
land, on the flooring being removed, about 1,500 
perfect skulls and the fragments of about 500 
more were found, all lying close together, and 
evidently those of young men, the teeth being per- 
fect. There can be little doubt the remains are those 
of the men who fell at the battle of Otterburn in 
1388, which was fought about three miles distant 
from Elsden. At the same time another curious dis- 
covery was made at this ancient church. In the 
bell turret were found built into the masonry three 
skulls of horses. They were removed and ure now 
to be seen perfect. Can any of your readers 
explain the meaning of this? Wittiam Hatt. 


Tue TRanstaTion or THe Emperor Napo- 
LEON I.’s Remains.—Some years since you pub- 
lished a most graphic and detailed account of the 
ae of Napoleon Bonaparte’s grave at St. 

elena, and of the funeral his remains were given 
in St. Helena till they were deposited on board 
I met at the same time, 





the Belle Poule frigate. 


somewhere else, an equally detailed and interesting 
account of the arrival of the remains (I think at 
Marseilles), and of the great honours conferred on 
them ; also details of their transit through France 
and final entombment in the Hotel des Invalides, 
Can any of your readers kindly inform me where 
I shall find or see that account given ? 
C. J. H. 


Sroxe Cuurcnyarp, Dervonrort.—In my 
wanderings lately through Stoke Churchyard, 
Devonport, I came to a tomb surmounted with a 
large urn. The inscription was entirely obliterated, 
but on the west side was a lirge shield, thus 
emblazoned : Argent (?), a bend invected azure 
between two stags’ heads cabossed, attired, im- 
paling quarterly, 1 and 4, Ermine, on a canton 
sable an escallop; 2 and 3, Gules, a cross in saltire, 
on a chief three lions rampant. Whose arms are 
the above ? J. WairMarsi. 


“G. S.” ror GotpsmitnH.—Can any of your 
readers tell me whether these initials were ever 
appended to names, as an abbreviation for “ gold- 
smith” or “banker,” about the years 1720-50? 
Any facts bearing on this subject will be welcome. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Are tue Cotours or LIVERIES ADOPTED FROM 
THE Coat oF ARMs IN AN ARBITRARY Manyer!— 
Can any, some, or all of the colours be distributed 
ad libitum to the coat, waistcoat, or any other part 
of the servants’ livery? Or are there any rules for 
this distribution ? Zanonl. 

[‘‘ The liveries of servants and retainers are usually of 
the principal metal and colour of their masters’ arms, 
Seton, p. 227. Cf. Boutell, p. 437.) 


“ Wuirtiine.”—In the Scientific American, 
June 7, the following appears : “ Our Southern 
boys must be tied to trades instead of professions, 
be taught to prefer the plow-handle to whittling on 
the streets and sunning themselves in front of 
grog-shops.” What does whittling mean in this 
instance ? T. D. S. 
[Webster gives “‘ to excite with liquor, to inebriate.”) 


Missionary Susscriptions “For THE NATIVES 
1s New Enorayp.”—From an old MS. book, 
containing many items illustrative of the history 
of Halifax, and written by John Brearcliffe, who 
died in 1682, I extract the following, which may 
interest many of your readers :— 

“A p'ticuler followeing who gave...day of Novemb', 
1653, for-& towardes y* p'moting of y* Gospell amongst 
y* natiues in new England, & y* said moneys is to be 
bestowed on lands in our Land to y* valew of 20008 
yeare, & so be sent ouer to them yearly to bring natiue 
children to read.” 

It contains the names of 154 persons, whose con- 
tributions amount to nearly 17/., in sums varying 
from 2d. to 1l., there being three subscriptions of 
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Is there any confirmation of this 


T. C, 


Anms or Atice, Wirz or Henry Branpretu 
or Hovcnton.—Can any correspondent identify 
the following coat quarterly, carved on the monu- 
mental slab, in Houghton Regis Church, Beds, of 
Alice —— , widow of Henry Brandreth of Houghton, 
which Alice died in 1683? 1 and 4, Three eagles 
displayed ; 2 and 3, A chevron between three 
fleurs-de-lis. Is it further ascertainable whose son 
the ssid Henry Brandreth was, who died in 1672, 
and whose arms are also carved on his gravestone 
as, on an engrailed chevron between three escallop 
shells a mullet for difference ? F. Renavp. 

[The Brandreths are stated in Burke's Landed Gentry, 
1879, to have been seated at Houghton Regis since 
“before 1672,” and to have purchased the estate and 
advowson from “ Sir Lewis Dyve of Bromham, an officer 
in the army of King Charles I.” It is possible that Alice 
Brandreth may have been a daughter or other relation 
of Sir Lewis. The Brandreth cout is blazoned by Burke 
as “ Per pale and per chevron arg. and sa., two chevronels 
engrailed between three escallops counterchanged,” and 
no mention is made of the mullet. The pedigree 
given does not mention either the Christian name of the 
a srundreth of Houghton or the maiden name of his 
wife. | 


the latter sum. 
subscription list to be found elsewhere ? 


Autnors or Quotations WantTEeD.— 
“THE SHAME IS NOW NOT TO BE A ROGUE.” — Wanted 
an explanation of the above seeming paradox. E. 8, 





Replies. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS GOWN, OXFORD. 
(5" 8, xi. 273 ; xii. 113, 136.) 

The remarks of Dro Duce are only another 
proof that even after fifty years’ acquaintance with 
Oxford there may still be found something to learn. 
Mr. Pickrorp is quite right, and there is nothing 
“mythical” in his statement. In the second 
volume of the History of the University of Oxford, 
printed for Ackermann in 1814, there are examples 
given of all the various dresses, and in the expla- 
natory letter-press at p. 261 is the description of 
the M.A. gown, thus :— 

“The master of arts wears a gown of prince's stuff, 
and a hood of black silk lined with crimson; the gown 
is remarkable for the semi-circular cut at the bottom of 
the sleeve.”’ 

There is added to this a foot-note, which runs 
thus :-— 

“The master of arts dress gown is that worn by the 
proctor, excepting the ermined hood, which is the peculiar 
badge of the proctor's office. This gown has, however, 
grown into such total disuse as scarcely to be known in 
the university. It may be seen attached to the master 
of arts in Loggan’s Prints.” 

_ How has Deo Duce missed this Jatter illustra- 
tion? Perhaps because, though the velvet-sleeved 
gown of the M.A. is given, it is marked beneath, 








as it is in Ackermann, plate xvi., “Collector.” 
The explanation to Ackermann’s plate is, “The 
dress of the collector (pl. xvi.) is exactly the same 
as that of the proctor, excepting a hood.” Perhaps 
also even those who have known Oxford for fifty 
years could not readily answer the question, 
“What was a collector?” The collector was an 
officer appointed by the proctors in former days to 
prepare the lists of “ determiners” and regulate the 
days on which the dissertations were to be read. 
The collectors were usually two in number, and 
selected by the proctors from among men of their 
own colleges who had just taken their degrees. 

A B.A. was entitled to his degree of M.A. with- 
out further examination on having “determined,” 
the act or exercise of which consisted in reading 
two dissertations in Latin prose, or one in prose 
and a copy of Latin verses, in the Lent following 
the bachelor’s degree ; and as the proctor (represen- 
tative of all the M.A.s) wore always the full dress 
of his degree, with the hood of his special office, so 
the collector, as the representative of the proctor, 
and with reference to the degree about to be con- 
ferred, wore, although a bachelor, the dress gown 
of the master of arts as a dress of office. That 
the fall dress gown was worn in 1814 by all the 
masters of arts is a new piece of information ‘to 
me, though my acquaintance with Oxford has lasted 
now for “some fifty, or by’r Lady, inclining to 
three score” years, and ! shall seeix for further con- 
firmation of it. G. V. Cox does not mention it in 
his gossipiny Recoiiections, and the special orders 
of the “Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proctors” 
of June 11, 1°l+, were ‘with regard to dress) :— 

“ That all « o-tors wear their scarlet gowns and habits 
in the procession, at dinner, and in the theatre, and 
masters of arts, and all other graduates, the gowns and’ 
hoods of their respective degrees.” 

There were forty-three “proctors for the occa- 
sion ” appointed, and a certain number of masters 
selected for the procession from Magdalen Bridge ; 
but at present 1 know of no authority for saying 
that they wore the old full dress of their degree, 
but I will not contradict Mr. E. H. Marsnatuy’s 
eye-witness without proof. My strong doubts, 
however, are confirmed by those of some of the 
oldest of heads of houses and others. 

With regard to Mr. Picxrorn’s original question 
of the latest use of this gown, I believe I am correct 
in saying that it has been disused for some 200 
years, except its being worn yearly by the collector. 
As the last use of the gown, as an official dress, 
may one day be questioned, let me here record 
that it has been disused entirely since 1820. The 
last appointment was made by the late Warden of 
Wadham, Benjamin Parsons Symons, who was 

roctorin 1818-19. He, seeing that “determining” 

ad become not only a farce, but a thing of evil, 
by bringing up all the bachelors of the year into 
residence with nothing to do, determined to get 
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“determining” done away with, and succeeded, but, 
of course, had to appoint the collector for Lent, 
1819, before he went out of office himself. 
Grepes Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


P.S.—Since the above was written I am able 
to disprove the statement (ante, p. 136) that the 
proctor’s gown was worn by all M.A.s at the 
Commemoration of 1814, by means of two eye- 
witnesses whose memories, and indeed all their 
faculties, are still very good. 1. The Provost of 
Oriel, now some ninety years old, tells me that he 
was then an M.A., and was formally presented to 
the Prince Regent at the levée held at Christ 
Church ; and “that certainly, to the best of his 
recollection” (which no one will, I think, doubt), 
“the masters wore the usual M.A. gown and 
hood.” 2. Another eye-witness, afterwards a dis- 
tinguished member of Exeter College, for whose 
faculties I myself can vouch, is still holding a 
college living ; and he states that he “ was taken 
into the Sheldonian Theatre in 1814, when the 
allied sovereigns were present, by his father, an 
M.D. of C. C. Coll, and that the M.A.s merely 
wore the ordinary stuff gown.” This eye-witness 
also tells a little story which should be recorded. 
When Prince Blucher was passing out from the 
semicircle through the area, and through the body 
of M.A.s, they patted him on the back as he went 
along ; but Blucher, whose arm was in a sling, 
looked annoyed, and turned round, repeating the 
words, “ Blessé, blessé!” The dons, according 
to the eye-witness, being ignorant of French, did 
not desist, but, as they continued the patting, 
repeated the compliment by saying, “ Bless you ! 
God bless you !” 


As soon as I had seen Mr. E. H. Marsnatt’s 
communication that a B.A., who was an eye-witness, 
had stated that the present proctor’s gown was 
worn by all the masters of arts in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, when the allied sovereigns visited Oxford 
in 1814, I wrote to the Warden of Merton College 
on this subject. Mr. (now Dr.) Robert Bullock 
Marsham took his M.A. degree on June 16, 1814. 
On that day, avcording to the List of Graduates, 
the degree of D.C.L. was conferred by diploma on 
Field-marshals Blucher and Schwartzenberg, on 
the Prince of Mecklingburg-Strelitz, on Lieut.- 
Generals Czernicheff, Ouvaroff, and Ozaroffski, and 
a Somme of Convocation on Lord Sidmouth and 

tls Bathurst and Harrowby. Mr. Marsham was 
in the thick of the great doings, and, as a recently 
fledged master, likely to be impressed with any un- 
usual matters whether of costume or ceremonial. 
He writes to me :— 


“T do not believe that M.A.s wore any other than their 
ordinary gown in the Sheldonian Theatre on the occasion 
of the visit of the allied sovereigns in 1814. I certainly 
did not wear the proctor’s gown myself. I am also not 








aware that the proctor’s gown with velvet sleeves is the 
dress gown of the M.A.” 

The Registrar of the University informs me that 
until recently the Academical Statute on dress 
remained unaltered, and contained no allusion to 
any other than the M.A. gown. Both he andI 
during our residence in Oxford have conversed 
with masters who were present in 1814, and who 
would most certainly have mentioned so remark- 
able an innovation in costume, when they were 
discoursing on the great doings of that notable 
occasion. But we never heard our old friends 
breathe of such a thing. Besides, one may ask, 
where is the tradition of the Oxford tailors? If 
(say) 500 masters were present, and 500 proctors’ 
gowns at ten guineas apiece were furnished for 
the nonce, what a harvest for them! What a 
subject to descant upon with those gentlemen who 
set so highly by dress and costume! Where, 
moreover, are the gowns and velvet sleeves now! 
Some would have lingered on into our time as 
trophies of so memorable a pageant in which the 
wearers had assisted. Deo Duce. 


In a paper dated June, 1635, among manuscript 
collections of Gerard Langbaine, and headed 


“ Different formes of Gownes for all sorts of 
Scholars in their Severall Runckes,” I find the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ Scholars Probationers.—3. Scholars or fellowes of 
Colledges that are not graduates, wide sleev'd gownes 
with standing capes, without silke or silke stuffe facing 
but of some other stuffe of lesse cost.” 

“ M* Art non Theolog’.—8. Of a standing cape, sleeves 
cut halfe over and a little slitt in y* out side of the arme 
above the Elbowes and reaching onlye to the Jower part 
of the knees for a M* of Artes that is noe divine, noe 
Bachelo’ of Phisicke or of Lawe, without buttons, Lace, 
facing of Velvet, plush or any the like costlie weare (but 
if he please) with Sattin Taffatie or the like.” 

“ Theologus.—9. For a divine the like gowne, but the 
sleeves not slitt, to reache onlie to the lower parte of the 
knees.” 

“16. A M* of Artes that is a publique lecturer, Custos 
Archivorum, the Universitie publike orator, the chiefe 
Librarie Keeper, and no divine, a gown like to that of 
a Bacch. of lawe, but with ornament of Laced Buttons 
and faceing of Velvett, if he please, and with winged 
plates or flappes behind the arme pitt.” 

“17. A wide sleeved gowne with a civil! hood upon 
the left shoulder hanging backward (or if he be a prin- 
cipall of a ha!l upon both shoulders) compassing the neck 
behinde for any M*' of Artes to weare it where and when 
Y Statutes doe not prescribe a Taffutie or Minnever 

ood.” 

“1%, M" Procters may not weare any other gowne and 
they as also Compounders or noble men or their sonnes 
may face it with velvett or plush, others may not, but 
with Sattin Taffatie or the like weare.” 

From these descriptions it is, I think, apparent 
that on no occasion was an ordinary M.A. gown 
to be faced with velvet, but that those who pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. as grand compounders 
were permitted to wear wide-sleeved gowns fi 
with velvet, as the present dress of the proctors. 
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This may be the solution of the tradition men- 


tioned by Mr. Pickrorb. W. H. Toryer. 


Oxford. 


The following passage is extracted from Dr. 
Hook’s Church Dictionary (tenth edition), and is 
strongly corroborative of my assertion. It may be 
found under the article in that work on “ Hoods”: 
“Masters of arts had originally fur hoods like the 

tors at Oxford, whose dress is, in fact, that of 
fall costume of a master of arts (Jebb).” Yet 
admitting the proctorial gown to be the proper 
dress gown of the ordinary M.A., it may be 
queried, Was it ever generally adopted as such, 
and when, if adopted, did it cease to be worn? 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Having once lived in Oxford for more than a 
quarter of a century, I may state that I always 
understood that the proctor’s gown (without the 
tippet) was the dress gown of masters of arts, and 
Iremember being at the Winchester election in 
1825, when the examiners, called Posers, wore 
such dress gowns with velvet sleeves. Whether 
that is the custom now I cannot say. J. R. 





“Miserriuvus” (5 §. xi. 348, 392, 432; xii. 
173.)—The subject of the unhappy epitaph 
“Miserrimus ” has cropped up again in “ N. & Q.” 
It suggests to me to send some thoughts upon its 
origin and meaning. In the first place, is it quite 
certain that the gravestone on which it is inscribed 
in the cloisters of Worcester Cathedral is that to 
which Wordsworth refers in his sonnet? I re- 
member to have heard a different version. The 
lake district, in which Wordsworth and Southey 
resided, was formerly in the diocese of Chester; 
and Bishop Blomfield, while visiting it in 1825 or 
1826, took « walk amongst the hills and vales with 
the two poets. In the course of their ramble they 
are said to have come upon a churchyard in which 
& gravestone was found bearing this single word, 
“Miserrimus.” Shocked at the apparent want of 
Christian feeling exhibited in it, they were all 
three inspired to put their sentiments into poetic 
language. We have the result of Wordsworth’s 
thoughts, but what became of Southey’s does not 
appear. I am in possession of Bishop Blomfield’s, 
and now venture to send them to “N. & Q.,” as 
being not unworthy to stand beside those of the 
Lake poet :— 

“On seeing a Tombstone inscribed with the single word 
* Miserrimus.’ 

Ask not whose silent ashes here repose, 

Or whose this cold untitled stone ; his name 

Inquire not ; Fortune knew it not, nor Fame. 

*Most miserable !’ Word of grief and shame ! 


not the precincts of God's house proclaim 
That of His children there was one who chose 
Unmitigable sorrow, and declined 

healing waters of Siloam's fount 





And Gilead’s precious balm. Ah! weak and blind 
And miserable they who to the mount 
Of Calvary ne’er look, but unresigned 
Sink into hopeless sleep, to wait the dread account.” 
In the second place, is it certain that both the 
poet and the bishop, not to mention other critics, 
have not entirely misinterpreted the meaning of 
this solitary word as so inscribed on the tomb? 
No one knows the author of it, but we may fairly 
suppose him to have been a Christian man suf- 
fering under the saddest of mental maladies, despair 
of God’s mercy. He may have had the firmest 
faith in its existence, but was unable to appro- 
priate it to himself. Under the influence of great 
depression of the nervous system such a sad im- 
pression comes over the mind, unrelieved by any 
gleam of the sunshine of peace and hope. It is 
no uncommon case, but it is simply the result of 
disease, and not of wilful disbelief. It cannot be 
charged upon any one as a crime ora fault. The 
remarkable case of the poet Cowper is an instance 
of it. He was a man of the soundest faith and 
the truest piety, and yet he was unable to take to 
himself the comforts of religion. What more 
wretched can be conceived of the state of a good 
man’s feelings than the last sentiment which he 
uttered, in reply to a friend who asked him how 
he felt? “I feel,” he said, “ unutterable despair.” 
Is not the solitary word “ miserrimus” the fittest 
description of his case? Local tradition seems to 
fix the sad sentiment upon the memory of a 
persecuted and suffering Non-juror—the Rev. W. 
Morris. But it is probably incorrect ; and it is 
unjust to him to charge him with a distrust in the 
mercy of God in Christ. A religious-minded man, 
who had submitted to suffering for conscience’ sake, 
was not likely, if in a sound state of mind, to 
disown the promises of Christ, or to describe him- 
self as “ miserrimus” on account of his worldly 
privations. Some one suffering the miseries of a 
morbid depression of his nervous system could 
alone thus put his sufferings on record on his 
tomb. 
“ Seek not his name and story to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode : 
There they alike in trembling hope repose 
The bosom of his Father and his God.” 
A Fe.iow-Svurrerer. 


It is, I believe, an undoubted fact that this little 
book was written by Frederick Mansell Reynolds, 
eldest son of Frederick Reynolds, the dramatist. 
He was the first editor of Heath’s Keepsake, and 
besides Miserrimus wrote The Coquette, a novel, 
3 vols., 1834, and The Perricide, a romance, 
2 vols., 1847. He died at Fontainebleau, on his 
way to Italy, on June 7, 1850, and in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1850, ii. 231, there is a brief 
record of his death, in which he is described as 
the author of Miserrimus. Eowarp So. y. 


Wn. P. Scargill was the Unitarian minister in 
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this town fifty years ago. I have all his works, 

and believe he was not the author of Miserrimus. 

Several poems have been written on this simple 

epitaph. Wm. Freevove. 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Sir Perer Danrex (5 §, xii. 207.)—Peter was 
a family name in the house of Daniel of Tabley, 
Cheshire ; but the knight inquired after is not to be 
identified with any in the pedigree, except he were 
Peter, 2 younger son, who was living in 1666 (cf. 
Le Neve’s Knights, p. 501 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
new ed., i. 475-6). I possess a quarto volume of 
London sermons, &c., which has numerous auto- 
graphs, &c., of a Lionel Daniel, whose London con- 
nexions would seem to show that he belongs to 
Mr. Hart's branch of the family. I will describe 
the contents of the volume in detail, as the arrange- 
ment is that of Daniel himself. 


1. The Active and Public Spirit, handled in a Sermon, 
Preached at Pauls, Oct. 26th 1656. By Thomas Jacomb, 
minister at Martins-Ludgate, London, 1657, “ Lionell 
Daniell.” 

2. Ui EXtipoveg tAenOicorvras, or Gods Mercy for 
Mans Mercy. Opened ina Sermon at the Spittle March 31. 
1657....By Thomas Jacomb...1657. “ Lionell Daniell 
1657.” 

3. Divine Arithmetick, or the Right Art of numbring 
our Dayea. Being a Sermon preached June 17. 1659. at 
the Funerals of Mr. Samuel Jacomb, B.D....By Simon 
Patrick B.D. Minister of the Gospel at Battersea in 
Surrey. 1659, ‘“ Lionel! Daniell 8 July 1659.” 

4. Moses his Death : Opened and applyed, in a Sermon 
At Christ Church in London, Decemb. 23. upcivr. At the 
Funeral of Mr. Adward Bright, M.A....By Samuel 
Jacombe. 

5. The Life of Faith, as it is The Rvidence of things 
unseen. A Sermon Preached (contractedly) before the 
King at White-lWall, upon July the 22% 1660. By Richard 
Barter, one of his Majesties Chaplains in Ordinary, 1660. 

6. Enoch’s Walk and Change, Opened in a Sermon at 
Lawrence Jury in London, Febr. 7* 1655, at the Funeral 
of the Reverend Mr. Richard Vines. By Tho. Jacombe. 


7. The Good Mans Death Lamented. A Sermon 
preached at Mary Woolnoth in Lumbard-Street London, 
June 18° 1655. At the Funerall of that faithfull Ser- 
vant of Christ Mr. Ralph Robinson, Minister of the 
Gospell and Pastor of the Church then. By Simeon 
Ashe, Pastor of the Church at Austins London. 1655. 

8. A Sermon preached before the Honourable House 
of Commons At their Publique Fast, Novemb. 29. 1643. 
By William Bridge...1643. “ Lionell Daniell 1655,” 

9. The Monster of Sinful Self-seeking, anatomized, 
together with A Description of the Heavenly and Blessed 
Selfe-Seeking. In a Sermon preached at Pauls the 10, of 
December, 1654. By Edm : Calamy, B.D. 1655, “ Lionell 
Daniell his booke 1655.” 

10, The Rib Restored: or The Honour of Marriage. 
A Sermon Preached in Dionis-Back-chureb, occasioned 
by « Wedding, the 5 day of June 1655. By Richard 
Megyot...1656. *“* Lionel! Daniell 28 Tan ; 1655.” 

11. Zions Birth-Register unfolded in a Sermon to the 
Native-Citizens of London. In their Solemn Assembly 
at Pauls on Thursday the viii. of May, A.D. M.DC.LYL 
By Thomas Horton, D.D. 1656, “ Lionell Daniell his 
booke 4 June 1656 cost 7".” 








12. The Olive-Branch Presented to the Native Citizens 
of London, In a Sermon preached at 8. Paul's Church, 
May 27. being the day of their Yearly Feast. By Nath, 
Hardy Preacher to the Parish of 8. Vyonis Back-chureh, 
1658, “ Lionell Daniell 20 June 1658.” 


13. The Trial of Mr. John Lilburn, Prisoner in New. | 


gate, at the Sessions of Peace, Held for the City of 
London...13, 14, 15, and 16 July 1653. 1653. “ Lionell 
Daniell. 1653.” 

14, The Exceptions of John Lilburne Gent, Prisoner 
at the Barre to a Bill of Indictment...1653. 

15. Iter Boreale. Attempting something upon the 
Successful and Matchless March of the Lord General 
George Monck, from Scotland to London, The lest Winter, 
ce. [1659]. Veni, Vidi, Vici. By a Rural Pen. 1660(%} 
“ Lionell D...... 18 May....”—To the line “ God save that 
soul that sav'd our Church and State,” Daniell has added 
“Amen,” and the same word is added to “ Vive St. 
George.” “3* Janvary 1669 Died Gorge Monck.” 

16. The Tryals of Sir Henry Slingsby and John Hewet 
D.D. for High Treason, In Westminster-Hall. 1658. 

17. The Speeches and Prayers of Major General Har- 
rison Oct. 13 [and nine other Regicides, Oct. 15-19). 
1660, 

18, The Form and Order of the Coronation of Charles 
II....at Scoon, the first day of January, 1651. By Robert 
Dowglas Minister at Edinburgh. 1660. 

Joun E. Batter. 

Stretford, near Manchester. 


Watter’s Lococrapuic Press (5% §. xii. 223.) 
— Mr. Marcnanr’s interesting note on this subject, 
which sent me back to one scarcely less interesting 
in the First Series (vol. i. pp. 136, 198), leads me 
to ask where any list may be found of the various 
works published by the enterprising founder of the 
Times. I ask because I have before me a copy of 
his logographic edition of Robinson Crusoe, which 
is incorrectly described in Bohn’s Lowndes as with 
Serious Reflections, 1790, 8vo., 2 vols., whereas the 
Robinson Crusoe occupies two volumes, which are 
followed by a third entitled :— 

Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe with his Vision 
of the Angelic World: to which are annexed The True: 
born Englishman, a Satire, and a Political Dissertation 
entitled The Original Power of the People of England 
Examined and Asserted. Vol. III. London, Printed at 
the Logographic Press, and Sold by J. Walter, No. 169, 
Piccadilly, opposite Old Bond Street. mpcoxc. Pp. viii; 
408. 

How long did plucky and intelligent John 
Walter persevere in logographic printing? In the 
interesting prospectus issued by him, announcing 
that from Jan. 1, 1788, his paper the Universal 
Register would be published under the title of the 
Times, or Daily Universal Register, reprinted in 
“N. & Q,,” 3° S. ix. 3, it is said, “ This paper is 
printed and published at the Logographic Printing 
Office, Printing House Square, Blackfriars.” When 
did the Times cease to be printed logographically ¢ 

Wituiam J. Troms, 


“ Bastne House” Inn (5 S. xii. 147.)—There 
is no longer any “ Basing House” Inn bearing that 
sign in Shoreditch ; the recent ill-judged railway 
intrusion and Metropolitan Board improvement 
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folly have utterly destroyed the interest of this 
jocality ; but there is a public-house with the 
sign of “ Basing House” at 27, Kingsland Road, 
adjacent to which there is a Basing Place. I am 
unable to say whether it was named from the 

blic-house or that from it. There was a Basing 
Tane in the City, where the old Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall was and the famous Gerrard’s Hall with its 
celebrated crypt ; both edifices are gone and the 
lane with them, for the City has no pride in its old 
treasures. The crypt was beautiful : I saw it as 
they were demolishing it. I heard the shriek of 
old Gisir’s ghost, and saw the vulgarity of modern 
life settle down upon the spot, like Britannia on 
a halfpenny, where she sits still, The early closing 
movement was started at a meeting first held at 
this old inn of Gerrard’s Hall. 

There is 2 Basing Yard at the back of Hanover 
Street, Peckham, a pale reminiscence of Basing 
Manor, a residence well known in the time of the 
Stuarts. It belonged then to Sir T. Gardyner, the 
same who in 1630 wrote to Lord Dorchester about 
the Papal machinations in Spain, and said he would 
write a book about them were his time “not so much 
occupied with growing melons and other fruits,” 
but pumpkins obscured the Papacy. How the 
name of Basing sprang in all these places I know 
not. The Bassings built Basinghall. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


The “Old Basing House ” Inn—for it was an inn 
in the old coaching days, and the last place of 
departure for coaches and carriers for places on the 
great Northern road, like the “Cherry Tree” 
opposite it-—is still in existence, but not a bit like 
its former self. It is but a public-house, and its 
inn yard is built upon. It is situated in Kings- 
land Road, about 250 yards up from Shoreditch 
Church. W. Puituirs. 


No notice of this inn appears in the History of 
Signboards, by Larwood and Hotten, but, accord- 
ing to the Post Office Directory for the current 
year, it is situated at 27, Kingsland Road. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Frencn Accentep “&” (5 §. xii. 46.)—The 
present system of French accentuation is not more 
than a hundred years old. The Neufchitel Bible 
of 1535 has not a single accent. The acute accent 
on the final ¢ seems to have been the first employed, 
and towards the close of the sixteenth century the 
gave accent was used as a mark of distinction 
over a, ow, &c. See Meissner’s Palestra Gallica, 
Pp 116, from which the following rules are taken. 

seems to be always accented, except ()) before 
the double sibilants (ss, sc) and before st; also 
(2)in the adverbs debout, degit, dela, dehors, demain, 
depuis, derech+f, derriére, devant and its derivatives, 








devancier, devanture ; also (3) in demander, deviser, 
and deviner, with their derivatives [as well as in 
demeurer, devancer, devenir, devoir—Ep.]. Pre 
is always accented, except before ss, st, and se. In 
the accentuation of the prefix re no definite prin- 
ciple seems to have been followed. 

In addition to these rules given by Meissner I 
would suggest the following. The circumflex 
accent marks the omission of an s or a syllable, as 
méme from mesme; dne, asinus; dame, animus; 
blame, Old Fr. blasme. When a word begins with 
¢ followed by a single consonant it always takes 
the acute accent (not before x, which is a double 
letter). If the last syllable of a word consists of a 
single consonant followed only by e mute or by e 
with some silent termination, and the penultimate 
also has e as its only vowel, that ¢ takes the grave 
accent, as é-bd-ne, élive, hemisphire, didse, levérent. 
There are, however, exceptions, as allige, Norvége. 
This mode of accentuation is rendered necessary 
by the difficulty of pronouncing the extremely 
short vowel ¢ mute in two successive syllables. 
If the e precedes a mute (especially a labial) fol- 
lowed by a liquid, it takes the grave accent, as 
ténébres, néfle, régle, livre. When a word ends in 
ee, the former has always an acute accent. 

I shall be glad if any other correspondent will 


give any additional rules or criticize these. 


Ravenswood, Norwood. 

[ Norvége is used as well as Norvége, and, we incline to 
think, with greater propriety. ?2g/ement is an instance 
of a purely French word, to which either of the two 
accents seems to be applied quite arbitrarily. | 


Dr. Brewer seers to overlook the fact that the 
symbols e, é, 2, é, represent four distinct sounds, and 
are therefore to be regarded as so many distinct 
letters. That the distinction between the last three 
is not very marked is no doubt true, but still it is 
quite possible to detect a difference when one 
listens attentively to a good French speaker. 

The ¢ is probably the original sound, of which 
the other two are modifications, ¢ being generally 
the result of an absorbed consonant, ¢ of the pro- 
cess called wmlaut; while ¢ arises from phonetic 
decay, and represents that undefinable vowel-sound 
to which all, especially unaccented, vowels have a 
tendency to fall ‘eg. beggar, father, sir, colour,, 
visitor, burr). 

Surely Dr. Brewer is in error when he regards 
the ¢ in manitrz, Grice, commencérent, ménent, &e., 
as forming one syllable with the previous 2. Al- 
though no doubt in speaking this vowel is generally 
Aropped, it is always a distinct syllable for pur- 
poses of scansion in poetry, and even occasionally 
appears in animated conversation. In every case 
it represents an original vowel, often accompanied 
by consonants. 

Of course, in every language in which the spell- 
ing has been fixed either arbitrarily or by custom, 
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we must expect to find many divergences between 
the spelling and pronunciation, but French is freer 
from these than most languages. I am afraid, 
therefore, that it is impossible to give any general 
rule for the employment of the letters e, é, 2, é; the 
reason for the use of any one of them must be 
sought in the history of the particular word itself, 
and even then we may be baffled at last. 
Arruor E. Quexketrt. 


Part of Dr. Brewer's query is solved by M. 
Brachet as follows :— 

“In the French language the accent is always placed 
on one of two syllables—on the last when the termination 
is masculine, i.¢. not ending in ¢ mute, in which case it 
is said to be feminine; on the penultimate when the 
termination is feminine.” 

In the third person plural of the preterite there is 
no stress on the -ent, and the accent would be on 
the penultimate in the Latin, from which the 
French is derived. This, I may remark, is my 
own, not Brachet’s solution. Thus the Latin 
cantarunt would give chantirent. Probably Dr. 
Brewer will find out more for himself if he will 
consult Brachet’s Etymological French Dictionary 
(Kitchin) and Grammaire Historique. 

A. & WW. 


Tue Levant Company (5 §. xii. 187.)}—How 
an American can be an authority as to this, or 
what need there is of such authority, does not 
seem very clear. The Levant or Turkey Company 
was well known to many now living. My yod- 
father, admitted a freeman in 1774, died the 
father of the Company, as did Baron Heath this 
year. Our Turkey company had nothing to do 
with those of Holland or France, but was a rival. 
In the seventeenth century the Turkey merchants 
were merchant princes, by whom more than one 
titled family was founded. On the surrender of 
the charter by the last Governor, Lord Grenville, 
the whole of the property passed to the Govern- 
ment, so it is to be presumed the records must be 
in their charge, most likely in the Foreign Office. 

Hype CiarkKe. 


This company was first incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth, and confirmed and enlarged by James. 
A large engraving of its coat of arms may be 
seen in Stow’s Survey of London, edition 1633, 
p- 613. It has a large central compartment, 
representing a ship in full sail, and some marginal 
ornaments, C. L. Prince. 


Tae Atuanasian Creep: THE DANGER oF 
CompenDiums 1n Marrers or Avutuority (5 
S. xii. 141.)—It would seem, according to Spero 
Me tiora, that some dignitaries of the Church of 
England have, horribile dictu ! actually been guilty 
of the offence of supposing that the Athanasian 
Creed was used in England before the Reformation 
on Sunday only, whereas it was, in fact, used on 








the other days of the week likewise. Mr. Palmer, 
it appears, was involved in this fatal error, whereas 
if he had made himself master of the whole rubric 
of the Sarum Breviary, like Spero Metiora, he 
would have been enlightened on the point. That 
writer would probably bear the correction admi- 
nistered by Spero Metiora very meekly, his 
object in the work alluded to having been, not 
the elucidation of the pre-Reformation rubric, 
which he scarcely ever touched on, but the recovery 
of the original sources of the English ritual. At 
the period when he wrote no one dreamt of the 
pre-Reformation rubric as otherwise than obsolete, 
having been designedly abolished by the formation 
of “one use” for all England, our Book of Common 
Prayer. It may be noted that Srzro Metiora, 
in his correction of Mr. Palmer's statement, quotes 
no authorities from the Sarum Breviary, which is 
the more remarkable because he is elsewhere pro- 
fuse in quotation. PRESBYTER. 


“ Tue CHRONICLES OF THE KinGs or Exctuanp” 
(5™ S. xii. 188.)— The Chronicles of the Kings of 
England, by Nathan Ben Saddi, was published in 
the year 1840, “at the Globe in Paternoster 
Row.” This is the date of my copy. If T. M. 
will do me the honour to call at 6, St. James's 
Terrace, I shall be happy to show him the im- 
pression, and to let him read and copy as much 
of the text as may excite his curiosity. The book 
begins with William the Conqueror and ends with 
the reign of Elizabeth, not, as T. M. supposes, 
with that of George III. I am not aware of any 
other edition coming down to the Hanoverians. 

W. Herworrs Dixoy. 
[Other replies shortly. | 


Morey Spripers (5 §. xii. 229.)—In North- 
amptonshire the small spiders culled “ money 
spinners” prognosticate good luck, and in order to 
propitiate them they must be thrown over the 
left shoulder. In some places it is said that if a 
spider be found on a person’s clothes, it is an 
omen that he will shortly have money, upon which 
superstition old Fuller thus moralizes :— 

“ When a spider is found upon our clothes, we use to 
say, some money is coming towards us, The moral is 
this : such who imitate the industry of that contemptible 
creature, by God's blessing, weave themselves into 
wealth, and procure a plentiful estate.” 

T. F. Tuiserrox Dryer. 


Samvuet Hompureys (5 §. xii. 148.)—A short 
notice of him will be found in the seventh part of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 

A. Grancer Hort. 


Vanprke’s “Cararces I.” (5 S. xii. 228)— 
I remember seeing about forty years since what 
appeared to me—if a copy—a very fine copy of Van- 
dyke’s “ Charles I.” in the official residence of the 
governor of Chelsea Hospital. It was, I under- 
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stood, not the private property of the then governor, 
but part of the official furniture. F.S.A, 


Tax Royat Sienature (5S. xii. 206.)—Her 
Majesty has signed every officer's commission 
“Victoria R. and I.” ever since she was proclaimed 
Empress of India. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Barrain (Lanp or Trovts) (5 §. xii. 188.)— 
“Brithyll” is Welsh for trout. 
LiywarcH Reynotps, B.A. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 


Sir Georcz Cornewatt Lewis (5 §. xii. 
208.)—There is only one monument to his memory 
in Hereford, in the enclosure in front of the Shire 
Hall. There is no Latin inscription on it. 

W. Mz. L. 

Hereford. 


Bisnorp Bertpy Porrevs (5" §. xii. 164, 209.) 
—It seems strange that Beilby Porteus should 
excite such an amount of interest so many years 
after the close of his uneventful life. The con- 
tributors to “N. & Q.” must have access to 
libraries rich in books of reference, and abundant 
opportunity to consult them. The dates of Porteus 
taking his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, and long 
lists of the publications written or edited by him, 
do not, however, throw much light on his personal 
character. The charge of toadyism has been often 
brought against Porteus, It is certain that he had 
a weakness for royal and noble personages, and 
took a lenient view of their frailties. His Chris- 
tianity was eminently of a mild type. According to 
the testimony of his devoted friend Hannah More 
his sermons were “ very well suited for a Court.” 
During their delivery his voice faltered and he was 
overcome with emotion, though it is not recorded 
what effect they had on the congregation. Perhaps 
he was like the Scotch minister, “who aye greeted 
himself but couldna make his folk greet.” Dr. Por- 
teus spent a good deal of his time “in ceremonious 
visits.” His acquaintances were among the great 
and the rich. We read of him receiving visits 
from the Duchess of Gloucester, staying at Straw- 
berry Hill, attending assemblies at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
dining with the polished Langton, where he some- 
times met Johnson, and, in fact, trying to solve 
the problem of “how to make the best of both 
worlds,” 

Dr. Porteus was a skilful eulogist ; his flatteries 
were delicious, not too fulsome, but delicately 
flavoured and very pleasant. On the other hand, 
his warnings were mild and his reproofs ex- 
tremely gentle. His advice was generally of the 
same sort as Talleyrand’s when he implored the 
German Confederation not to act with too much 
Precipitation. His rebukes were unlike those of 





sinner could give up with very slight inconvenience. 
Great admiration was expressed at his opposition 
to the harmless Sunday promenades on the terraces 
at Windsor, and still greater enthusiasm was 
excited when he waited on the Prince of Wales to 
protest against the meeting of a club (founded for 
charitable purposes) on Sunday evenings at Carlton 
House. Had the bishop never heard of Perdita, 
her shameful seduction, her still more shameful 
abandonment? Here was an opportunity for a 
modern Nathan. But Porteus was peculiarly alive 
to “ the sinfulness of little sins.” 

I never find the name of the Bishop of London 
as a subscriber to any of the charities of the day, 
nor in the numerous books published by subscrip- 
tion do I see his name among the subscribers, but 
he probably preached more charity sermons than 
any prelate of his time. 

Dr. Porteus’s attainments were considerable, as 
his academical career undoubtedly shows. His 
character was amiable, and his private life emi- 
nently blameless. It is probable that he never 
made an enemy. His friends were numerous, and 
when he died, notwithstanding his expressed wishes 
for a quiet funeral, his grave at Sundridge was sur- 
rounded by troops of mourners, whose grief was 
genuine and sincere. 

A half-length portrait of the bishop was ex- 
hibited at the Loan Exhibition at Kensington. 
His personal appearance is well known from the 
numerous engravings published during his life. 
The shape of his face was a good oval—the eyes 
small, the nose inclined to aquiline, the mouth 
well chiselled ; his general appearance was very 
pleasing, but the expression feeble. His eyebrows 
show more character than one would have expected. 
They are bushy, but not much arched. 

One of your contributors speaks of Walpole’s 
sarcasms. I cannot imagine what he alludes to. 
Walpole was always pointedly civil to Porteus, 
and carried his civility so far as to catch a severe 
attack of rheumatism from attending church at 
Twickenham one rainy Sunday, when the bishop 
preached. F. G. 


For severe strictures upon his theological learn- 
ing and controversial ability see Milner’s End of 
Controversy, passim. Epwarp H. Marssatt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


Betoravia on Betorapia (5 S. xii. 88, 177, 
238.)—While assenting to the statement that 
Belgrave Place, on the Grosvenor estate, is named 
after the second title of Earl Grosvenor as most 
probably right, may I, however, suggest the possi- 
bility that the name may, after all, be an older 
and a local one? If there originally existed a 
pleasant strip of sandy shore by the banks of the 
stream which once ran through that locality, the 


prophet Nathan. The faults which he selected | spot may have been called Belle Gréve by the 


for censure were trifling peccadilloes, which the ; monks of Westminster. Belgrave Bay exists at 
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Guernsey ; Greve de Lecque (perhaps more correctly 
Lech) is the name of a bay in Jersey, and Gréve is 
explained to mean a strip of sand by the shore. 
Ido not know whether 1 am wrong in thinking 
that this word gréve may also be traced in such 
English names as Gravesend and Seagrave. In 
connexion with this subject, may I ask whether 
any of your readers can tell me of any work in 
which the place-names of the Channel Islands are 
philologically treated ? x K 


“PnuivatTety” (5" §. xii. 88, 172, 238.)—I 
believe the second part of this word is not 7éAos, 
“a tax,” hut aréAeca (&reArs), “ exemption from 
taxes.” Thus it would be a fair Greek rendering 
of “ postage stamp,” by which letters are (as we 
say) franked, ¢.¢. allowed to pass through the post 
without any extra charge. C. S. Jerram. 


Srupexts iv Oxrorp 1n tHe FourreEentu 
Century (5" §. xii. 167.)}—J. E. T. R. has found 
a valuable independent witness to the number of 
students, but implies that Anthony 4 Wood con- 
tented himself with a vague statement that he 
“had heard ” that the number was 30,000. Your 
correspondent forgets that in the Historia et 
Antiquitates Univ. Oxon. (Oxf., 1674, lib. i. p. 80, 
under the year 1224) Wood quotes from a speech 
of Richard of Armagh before the Pope on Nov. 8, 
1357, “ubi in studio Oxon. adhuc meo tempore 
erant Triginta Millia Studentium, non reperiuntur 
sex millia his diebus.” Fama. 

Oxford. 


Curious Corncipences (5 §. x. 385, 502; xi. 
32, 72, 296, 474; xii. 111.)—The following fact, I 
think, deserves to be noted amongst your curious 
coincidences. On Sunday evening, Sept. 7, as I 
was reading the thirty-seventh Psalm in church, 
my attention was suddenly drawn away, and there 
happened to me what I never remember to have 
happened to me before in the course of my long 
ministry, viz. an utter inability to recover my lost 
place. Afte# an awful pause the clerk proceeded 
with the next verse, and a neighbour kindly 
directed me where to go on. On returning home, 
my wife pointed out the remarkable coincidence 
that the clause I had omitted was the latter part 
of verse 37, “ his place could no where be found.” 

C. W. Brxenam. 


“Hope mint, cras Tit,” &c. (5" §. x. 155; 
xi. 492 ; xii. 35, 98.)—This warning motto occurs 
in St. Giles’s Church, Durham, at the foot of the 
effigy of John Heath, Esq., of Kepier, who died in 
1591. Epwarp J. Taruor, F.5.A.Newe. 


Tre Crarke Famity ayp tue Duc pe Ferree 
(5™ S. xii. 67, 97, 119.)}—Seeing the communication, 
ante, p. 67, entitled “The Clarke Family and 
the Duc de Feltre,” I would forward for your 
information the following extract from a letter 





——— 


written by my grandfather, William Lee, Ug 
Consul at Bordeaux, 1801 to 1816, and in 18] 
“faisant fonctions de Secrétaire de Légation® 
under Joel Barlow, U.S. Minister to France :— 
“ Paris, Jany. 29, 1810, 
OF ania Gen’l Clarke, the Minister of War, has taken 
a great fancy tome. He endeavored to scrape relation. 
ship with me. His family was made up of Woodfall or 
Woodruff and Lees; they took the name of Clarke, he 
says, by having a large estate left to them, and he eon- 
cludes that as some of his ancestors by the name of Lee 
migrated from Ireland to America, and a branch of 
mine are Irish, we must be related; he says the thing 
appears so highly probable that he wishes me to examing 
the business,” 
Napoleon, according to A Voice from St. Helena, 
was much annoyed by his genealogical pretensions, 
Wma. Lee, M.D. 


2111, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


“ Herwarpen” or “ Haywarp” (5 S, xii, 31, 
197.)—According to Isaac Taylor (Words and 
Places), “ Hayward and Howard are corruptions of 
Hogwarden, an officer elected annually to see that 
the swine in the common forest pastures or dens 
were duly provided with rings,” &c. He mentions 
also that the Howard family first comes into notice 
in the Weald. May we not conclude, therefore, 
that heywarden and hogwarden are the same term! 

8. M. Kinestey Kinoster. 


“Stave” (5 §. xi. 348, 495 ; xii. 18, 57) is 
cited by Richardson (suppl.) from Wiclif and 
(addenda) from Gower. Add Percy’s Reliques, 
i. 1,56. Stratmann, Halliwell, Jamieson. Glos 
sary to Bishop Douglas (1874) under “ Sladis.” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


The late Mr. Herbert Coleridge, in his valuable 
Dictionary of Old English Words, s.v. “Slade 
[slede], sb.=a green plain,” cites Robert of 
Gloucester, 447. C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 


“Srrane” (5% §, xii. 89, 115, 156.) —This word, 
which seems to be considered an uncommon one, 
was, I think, in common use in the last century. 
I find the words “I stranged much to hear,” used 
in the sense of “I am much surprised to hear,” in 
the letters of a lady of rank (the daughter of an 
earl) written in 1746. Mary Acnes Hicksox. 


Tue Cuckoo “cHaNncrs HER TUNE” (5" §, xi. 
403; xii. 38, 73, 117.)—The following extract 
from White’s Selborne may be of interest (Lett. x., 
“To the Hon. Daines Barrington, Aug. 1, 1771”): 

« The same person finds upon trial that the note of the 
cuckoo (of which we have but one species) varies im 
different individuals ; for, about Selborne Wood, he found 
they were mostly in D; he heard two sing together, the 
one in p and the other in p sharp, which made & 
agreeable concert ; he afterwards heard one in D sharp, 
and, about Wolmer Forest, some in c.” 


The curious circumstance referred to in the 
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memoranda from the seventh volume of the T'rans- 
actions of the Linnean Society (ante, p. 74) was 
observed very long ago, and it forms the subject of 
an epigram in that scarce black-letter volume the 
Epigrams of John Heywood, 1587 (Mitford). 

a W. B. P. 


“ Hovsen” (5 §. x. 328, 437, 527 ; xi. 297; 
xii. 177.) —Though this word may be unknown in 
Aberdeenshire, sixty or more years ago it was 
known and used in the adjoining county. I have 
by me a poem cut from the Montrose Review all 
those years ago, beginning :— 

“ From Ferryden—ane place of housen vile, 
Where fishermen and fisher wives abide,” Xc. 
I have heard the word used in many parts of Eng- 
dand. ELLCEE. 


Craven. 





This form of the plural of house is still in use in 
the part of Oxfordshire (near Lechlade) where I 
am just now staying. I heard it only yesterday : 
my friend’s coachman told me there were many 
gentlemen’s housen and parks between Farringdon 
and Wantage. Also, four years ago, when I acted 
for three months as locum tenens at Alton Barnes, 
near Marlborough, the word was in universal use 
among the cottugers. It may, therefore, be said 
to bea common expression in the Vale of White 
Horse and the Pewsey Vale. W. B. Tare. 

New Athenzeum Club. 


This plural form is still in general use in the 
district round Norwich, as I can testify from 
experience. ‘Travelling lately in a third-class 
carriage—one learns more local information in 
a third than in a first or second class carriage—I 
asked one of my fellow travellers to point out to 
meachurch tower. “There, sir, you get a glint 
of it among the housen,” was the reply. I was 
told that glint for glimpse is common among the 
poorer classes in Norfolk. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tue BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WITH PoPE AND HIS QuaRRELs (5™ §. 
tii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110, 158, 192.)—Timothy Atkins, 
at Dr. Sacheverell’s Head, near St. Paul’s, London, 
published in 1730 :— 

26. Horace’s Art of Poetry Spiritualiz’d: or, the Art 
“f Priest-Craft. ‘To which is prefixed, A curious print of 
acertain Orator, as described in the Dunciad. 

“ Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo Henly stands 

Tuning his voice, and ballancing his hands; 
How fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods neither said nor sung.” 
Dunciad. 
Wm. FREE Love. 
Bury St, Edmunds, 


Sowers or Sutpaur (5" S. x. 495; xi. 155, 
418 ; xii. 35, 211.)—The test of the microscope in 
tompetent hands is quite decisive. No two things 


first. 


can be more distinct than the pollen of a pine and 
grains of sulphur. Besides, the evidence is all one 
way. Those who say that it tasted and “smelt 
awful like sulphur” are not aware that sulphur is 
tasteless and has no smell. What is called the 
smell of sulphur is the smell of hypo-sulphurous 
acid arising from combustion. But in this case 
combustion is out of the question. J. C. M. 


“TWoPENNY DAMN” (5" §. xii. 126, 233.)— 
This is no more than an ornamental variety of a 
“ twelvepenny curse,” 7.¢. a curse for which « man 
was liable to be fined twelvepence by a justice. 

J. T. M. 

“Grimty” an Ansective (5™ §. xii. 206.)— 
When Frances Reynolds, the sister of Sir Joshua, 
painted a miniature of Dr. Johnson, the great 
lexicographer hailed it as being “‘ the grimly ghost 
of Johnson.” In Todd’s edition of the Dictionary, 
grimly is defined as “ having a frightful or hideous 
look,” and as an illustration of the use of the word 
is introduced the passage from Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Knight of the Burning Pestle, which has 
been already quoted by your correspondent. On 
this too does Webster, in all probability, rely when 
he refers inquirers to “ Beaum. and FI.” to justify 
the insertion of “Grimly, a., having a hideous or 
stern look.” Sr. Swirnrn, 


” 


Heratoic (5" §. xii. 187, 234.)—“ Gules, three 
leopards’ heads jessant fleurs-de-lis or.” This is not 
correctly blazoned. It should be “ Gules, three 
leopards’ heads jessant de lis or.” F. G. 


Tranesmen’s Tokens (5 §,. xi. 28, 139, 157, 
197; xii. 38, 217.)—Mr. J. Henry conveys a 
wrong impression when he says, “ Mr. Batty’s work 
is merely a catalogue without an index,” for this 
implies that my work on the Copper Currency is 
finished, and that there is no index toit. He is 
aware that the work is not yet complete, and it 
surprises me, as it will doubtless many, that he has 
an impression that the index ought to be written 
Two of my subscribers have kindly volun- 
teered to assist me in making a most perfect index, 
which is progressing as the work goes on. I must 
again refer your readers to the authority I gave 
(ante, p. 38) relative to the striking of the Anglesey 
tokens, viz., Pye, who lived at the time at Bir- 
mingham, was a collector, and wrote two books on 
the subject of provincial coins, and who says (4to. ed., 
1801), that the dies were engraved by “ Hancock” 
and manufactured “ at a mint erected by the Paris 
Mine Co. in Birmingham.” Your reafers will 
doubtless see which authority is most to be relied 
upon. I also question the conclusion arrived at 
by Mr. Hexey that the late Matthew Young, 
dealer in coins, struck an enormous quantity of 
“ mules,” for had such been the case they would be 
in the cabinets of our best collectors ; besides, most 
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of the “ mules” extant were recorded by Conder in 
his work on provincial coins, published in 1798. 
Birchall also, in his work, published 1796, gives 
a description of many of the so-called “ mules.” 
It is generally understood that T. Spence, dealer 
in coins, No. 8, Little Turnstile, High Holborn, 
was the greatest offender in this respect by making 
an immense quantity of varieties, and issuing many 
of them for political and others for his trade pur- 
poses. I may also add that many thousands of 
these and of other uncirculated tokens and coins, 
fresh as just from the Mint, of which I bought 
many packages, were sold by auction in London 
some eight or ten years ago by the family of the 
late Mr. Birchall of Leeds (above alluded to). I can 
well pass the criticism of Mr. Henry when I have 
Sharpe’s Catalogue of the Collection of Sir George 
Chetwynd, Bart., as an example for my work, 
wherein are given cards of address, admission 
tickets, jettons, &c. D. T. Barry. 
10, Cathedral Yard, Manchester. 


In noticing the want of “a work upon the token 
issue of the eighteenth century” no mention is 
made of Charles Pye's Copper Coins: Correct and 
Complete Representation of all the Principal Copper 
Coins, Tokens of Trade, and Cards of Address on 
Copper, which were Circulated as such between the 
Years 1787 and 1801, engraved in fifty-three 
plates, second 4to. edit., Lond., 1802. The first 
8vo. edition was published at Birmingham in 1795. 
I suppose that these years were taken as those in 
which the issue of tokens was most frequent from 
the state of the times. Those in “N. & Q.,” ws., 
are from 1781 to 1800. Lowndes-Bohn mentions 
11. 12s. as having been the price of the quarto, and 
11, 5s. of the octavo. Ep. MarsHa.t. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


“ CaTcH A WEASEL ASLEEP” (5 §, xii. 146.)— 
Common sayings are seldom derived from a single 


anecdote. R. S. Cuarnock. 
Paria. 


Wa wrtowers (5" S. xi. 506 ; xii. 95.)—Though, 
as stated by A. R., the Somersetshire Archeological 
Society, in its Glossary of Provincial Words and 
Phrases (1873), has overlooked “ bloody-warrior” 
as a name for the dark-red variety of the wall- 
flower, the name occurs in Jennings’s Dialect of 
the West of England, particularly Somersetshire 
(second ed., 1869); in Barnes’s Grammar and 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect (1863) ; in A Dia- 
logue in the Devonshire Dialect, by a Lady (1837) ; 
and in Rulman’s Rustic Sketches (third ed., 1871). 
The orthography employed in the last is “ bloody- 
war yer.” This name was much more prevalent 
than wallflower at Looe, in South-east Cornwall, in 
my boyhood, where, however, it was pronounced 
as if written “ bleddy-waryer.” I may add that 


at Looe plain, yellow, single wallflowers were | 1663, 





always termed “heartseeds” or “ artseeds” (gee 
Bond's History of Looe, 1823, ng 
m. Pencetty, 
Torquay. 


Brypine oF Book or Caartues II. (5" §, xii, 
148.)—It is scarcely necessary to say that Charles I, 
added to the old royal library, and that the same 
is now in the British Museum. All the books in 
red or blue morocco, gilt with the crowned ci 
of crossed C’s on corners and back or C. R. on the 
sides, occasionally met with in private collections, 
and known as “ Charles II.’s copies,” were provided 
and bound for the king by Samuel Mearne (ap- 
pointed binder of all books, &c., printed, bought, 
or provided for his Majesty’s use, June 20, 1660, 
with a yearly fee of 6/.*), but never delivered, and, 
the king being a bad paymaster, were publicly 
sold under the consequent embarrassed circum- 
stances of Mearne. W. F.’s book is probably one 
of these copies. In the library of Sir E. Nicholas, 
Principal Secretary of State to Charles I. and IL, 
dispersed by Puttick & Simpson, Aug. 14-15, 1877, 
were several books so bound, and in morocco, calf, 
and vellum, stamped with the royal arms and C. R. 
in gold on the sides. These last-named may, 
however, have been presentation copies to the 
king, and so bound previously. W. LR. V. 


I had in my possession until lately a book 
bound as W. F. describes, namely, “ gilt edges, 
profusely ornamented at back and corners witha 
cipher of two crossed C’s, having a royal crown 
above, and below two palm branches.” Mine 
differed only in colour, being black leather 
instead of red. I do not imagine this belonged to 
a private library of King Charles, but to some 
public royal library, for I had two others (all being 
almanacs bound up) which were similarly bound, 
one for the year 1703, having the cipher A. R. with 
crown, but not the palm branches, and the other 
for 1721, with G. R. and crown. From this simi- 
larity it would seem as if they all belonged to the 
same library. Frances CoLLixs. 

Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Gruyick Famity (5" S. xii. 147.)—Scorvs 
will find all about the family of Beissel von Gim- 
nich in the Stammbuch des bluchenden und 
abgestorbenen Adels Deutschlands, vol. i. p. 9. 
They are an ancient family of the Lower Rhine 
district, Juliers and Cologne. Gimrich is the 
original family name, Beissen being a surname 
borne by the younger branch, the only one sur- 
viving at present. The arms are: Argent, a0 
engrailed cross gules. The above work gives 
reference to various detailed genealogies of the 
said family. V. 8. 





* An order for payment of this fee is dated Nov, 16, 
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Tae Lone Barn, Kenninoron (5 §. xii. 149.) 
—This was the last standing fragment of the out- 
buildings of the old palace of Kennington, an 
occasional place of residence of our kings in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, but 
more particularly associated with the Black Prince, 
who lived here for some time, and whose route 
from the waterside, when he came from West- 
minster, is still called Prince’s Road. The palace 
buildings, with the exception of this barn, ori- 
ginally the stable, were demolished soon after 
1625, and a manor house was erected on part of 
the site. The situation of the barn is shown on a 
plan dated 1636 as being at the east end of the 

ands, and standing parallel to and adjoining 
what was then called the New Road (more recently 
Park Place), which connected the road from 
Newington with that which led to Kingston. 
The building was of flint and stone, and had five 
massive buttresses fucing the roadway. In 1709 
some of the Palatine protesters were lodged in it. 
In 1795 it was pulled down. W. E. B. 


See Old and New London, vol. vi. p. 332, and 
Ouriosities of London, by John Timbs, p. 392. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wantep (5 §. xii. 149.)— 

Sin his Mother gaed awa.—This beautiful and touch- 
ing poem first appeared in the Border Advertiser of 
Dec. 26,1877. As it was published anonymously I do 
not feel at liberty to give the author’s name, but may 
mention that the poem is from the pen of one who has 
already earned for himself a very wide and honourable 
reputation by his writings. P. C. H. would, no doubt, 
by addressing a note to the editor or publisher of the 
above paper (at Galashiels, N.B.), obtain a copy of the 
poem. J. R. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (5% §. xii. 
170.)— 

“The greater the truth the greater the libel.” 

This is said by J. Hain Friswell (Familiar Words), 
to be by “ Lord Mansfield, Charge, cir. 1789,” but I should 
like to possess some more precise reference. T. L. A. 

(5t S. xi. 509; xii. 99, 179.) 
* All men are brothers.” 

Surely an older philosopher, and one of a truer sort 
than the Stoic, is to be credited with the confession of the 
brotherhood of man. When Job said, “If I did despise 
the cause of my mangervant or of my maidservant, when 
they contended with me; what then shall I do when God 
riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall I answer 
him! Did not he that made me in the womb make him? 
and did not one fashion us in the womb?” (Job. xxxi. 
13-15), he anticipated the teaching of Christianity, and 
Pronounced the doom of slavery (see Bishop Wordsworth, 
ta loco). Epwarp H. MarsHALL, 


(5% S, xii, 209.) 
“Behold! Augusta's glittering spires increase,” &c. 


These lines are part of the concluding portion of Pope's 
Windsor Forest, and form a kind of prelude to that mag- 











nificent burst of prophecy which was so very near its 
realization in the great meeting of all nations at the 
world’s fair in Hyde Park, 1851. I refer to the lines 
commencing :— 
“The time shall come when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind.” 
A. 
(5% 8, xii. 170, 199, 239.) 
“ What profits now to understand,” &c. 


Mr. Cuartks Stuart's note is curiously wrong. The 
Laureate’s verses were in reply to verses by Sir E. B. 
Lytton (not Sir E. K. Bulwer), They appeared in his 
poem The New Timon: a Romance of London, H. Col- 
born, 1846 (not in Punch), and they did not arise from 
Tennyson’s having been “ appointed” Laureate, which 
did not occur till five years later, on the death of Words- 
worth, but from his having been placed on the pension 
list by Sir Robert Peel, in compensation, it is said, for 
claims which his family had on the Crown. 

D. Barron BRichTweEtu. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Catharine and Craufurd Tait, Wife and Son of Archi- 
bald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Memoir 
edited, at the Request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. 
W. Benham, B.D., Vicar of Margate. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

As a rule, we believe that the family life of the modern 

bishop will bear scrutiny. and that many episcopal house- 

holds could be named which are exemplary not only of 

Christian graces and domestic virtues, but of the highest 

social and intellectual culture. There are, no doubt, 

exceptions to the rule, but it must be confessed that they 
are rare, and it would be difficult to name a genuine Mrs, 

Proudie in these days, a bishop's wife devoid of all in- 

terest in the spiritual side of her husband's work, and 

only puff-d up and secularized by his worldly dignity. 

Some natural doubt, we are informed, was felt whether 

it was wise to give to the public the reminiscences of such 

a life as Mrs, Tait’s. It was thought that the record, 

though full of pathetic interest to those who were behind 

the scenes and were familiar with her peculiar activities 
and her heartbreaking sorrows, was hardly fitted for the 
common gaze. But we think the archbishop has done 
well to promote the publication of these memoirs of his 
beloved wife and son. Nothing but good can possibly 
come of disclosing such admirable careers, and Mrs. Tait 
was known to so wide a circle, and was notoriously so 
true a helpmate to her husband at every stage of his pro- 
fessional labours, that there has been no violation of the 
sanctities of private life in portraying her as she was, at 
Rugby, at Carlisle, at Fulham, and at Lambeth. the best of 
wives and mothers, the largest-hearted of friends, the 
most untiring and methodical of workers, throwing herself 
with all the force of her bright and sympathetic nature 
into the part allotted to her as the wife of a public man, 
weighted at each successive step of his rise with the gravest 
responsibilities, often disabled by failing health, and 
visited by bereavements heavy enough to crush all energy 
and ambition out of ordinary minds. Nothing is more 
remarkable or more instructive in this volume than the 
picture it gives us of husband and wife agreeing to differ 
on many things, while intensely of one mind as to the 
great motive of conduct. Deep and true as was the 
attachment which bound them, the archbishop’s own 
views of Church policy appear to have taken no colour 
whatever from those of his wife, and he showed the 
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strength of his nature by preserving perfect independence 
of speech and action. 

The brief memoir of Craufurd Tait, thearchbishop’s only 
son, whose death was followed in six months by that of his 
mother, presents him to us asa young clergyman starting 
on his career with every advantage and full of promise. 
He bad no brilliant gifts, but he had admirable sense, the 
best training for his profession, and a singular power of 
attaching friends. It was for his eye, in the confidence 
that he would survive her, that his mother composed the 
touching narrativeof the great tragedy of her life, when 
in early childhood he himself was saved, ‘‘as by fire,” 
out of the wreck made by scarlet fever in her home, 
It would be impossibie to imagine a more moving story 
than Mrs. Tait’s record of the deaths of the five little 
daughters cut off by the terrible epidemic when it in- 
vaded the Deanery at Carlisle. 


Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus ; or, a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Principal Books printed or published in 
England which have been Suppressed, or Burnt by the 

Hangman, or Censured, or for which the 
or Publishers have heen Prosecu’ed. 

F.S.A, Parts I. to V. (J. Russell 


Common 

Authors, P 

By W. H. 

Smith.) 
Tue value and importance of such a catalogue as that 
which Mr. Hart is producing, and of which he has already 
issued five purts, are so evident that the mere announce- 
ment that such a catalogue is in course of publication 
will ensure for it the attention which it is sure to 
receive from the readers of “N.& Q.” But we desire 
to show the variety and extent of the materials which 
the editor's learning and familiarity with our national 
records have enabled him to xccumulate, by pointing out 
that in the five parts already issued we have notices of 
nearly three hundred different works, although the list, 
which is chronologically arranged, only comes down to 
the year 1681. The /ndex, which will be completed in 
one volume, is, we believe, quite ready for the press, and 
we sincerely hope that the illness and other causes which 
have delayed the progress of its publication may soon be 
removed, so that we may shortly receive in its entirety 
what must prove a valuable contribution to the history 
of English literature, not the least interesting part of 
which will probably be the introductory preface, which, 
as the editor justly remarks, cannot be conveniently pre- 
pared until the book is brought to a close. 


rnters, 


Hart, 


Transactions and Proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association, held at Oxford, 
Oct. 1-3, 1878, Edited by H. R. Tedder and E. C. 
Thomas. (Whittingham.) 

Tue first annual report bas, after some delay, fully 

accounted for by the size of the volume, been issued. 

Mr. Tedder, who signs the preface, bas also contributed 

an index, similar to his exhaustive index to the first 

report. Where there is so much matter and of such 
variety in interest it would be invidious to mention the 
names of one or two of upwards of a score of contributors. 

Among the practical results the Council state that they 

have commenced a collection of library appliances and 

catalogues of libraries, and it is proposed to hold meetings 
oftener than once a year. The report from the Secretary 
of the Metropolitan Free Library Committee tells bow, to 
the disgrace of London, every parish except Whitechapel 
success(ully resisted the attempts to establish local free 
libraries. An article on “ Subscription Libraries in con- 
nexion with Free Public Libraries ” would seem to show 
that it is to the interest of the latter to steer clear of 
the former. As to printing the Catalogue of the British 

Museum, it must be acknowledged that most cogent 

reasons are advanced in several of the papers to show 

not only the desirability, but, what is of greater moment, 





the practicability of printing it within a reasonable 
and it is well observed that the cost would be less 
that of ‘‘a single ironclad, which goes to the be 
the sea at the first available opportunity.” 


Did Queen Elizabeth take Other Order in the Ad 
ments of 15667 A Postscript to a Letter to 
Selborne. By James Parker, Hon. M.A. Oxon, 
ford and London, James Parker & Co.) 

Ir is not too much to say that Mr, Parker's Pos 

ought to be in the hands of everybody who is inte 

the complicated questions of Church history and 

law, which have for some time been engaging the 

tion of the courts as well as of the general public. 

Mr. Parker writes with great knowledge of his subj 

witnessed to by his previous publications. That he 

convince his opponents is not probable, but those 

give his two letters « careful and impartial reading will a 

least be ready to acknowledge that few writers of 

present day have gone into the history of the P 

Book and of the Advertisements with such minuten 

detail as Mr. James Parker. 

We would call the attention of our readers t 
catalogue of rare early-printed Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, the property of Mr. J. R. Dore, of 
dersfield, which will be sold on Wednesday, Oct. 8 
Manchester. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications should be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. D. W. writes :—*‘ Will any one kindly advise me 
to the best classification to be adopted in p 
a catalogue of a small library to quicken its di 
after the decease of the inquirer? The following bx 
suggest themselves:—1. The author; The subj 
3. The size of the books; 4. Their present ‘ 
on the bookshelves. The last appears most conv 
for my own reference, but for no other purpose.” 
shall be glad to forward prepaid commuications to 
correspondent. } 

Epear ATHELING.—You should address our co 
porary the Builder, which is published every Friday. 
do not undertake to answer queries privately. 

Miss Raysom (Bancroft, Hitchin) writes :—* Can 
of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ furnish the rules of # 
sponding essay society where papers are well criti 
and reviewed!” [Address Miss Ransom. } 

J. W.—Simon Frangois Ravenet, a French ¢ 
born 1706, died 1774. 

H. R. (Chester.)\—See Roger Wilbraham’s Ale 
@ Glossary of Words used ia Cheshire. 

J P. (Torquay.)}—The rule respecting “Pre” 
omitted in your MS. 

E. M. Srresr (“ Genius,” &e.),—See ante, pp. 9, 
195, 213 

Estre.—See ante, pp. 172, 238. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’” — Advertisement® 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not primt; 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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